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A‘ HOME in deep forest, farm woodlot, or city park, the gray squirrel 
is a mighty popular Pennsylvanian. While not as common, the black 
squirrel is equalls as prized. Both belong to the same species, the black 
being merely a color variation just as bli ck kittens or dogs are often found 
in litters with other colors. 

Agile, alert, curious and industrious, squirrels are champion tree-top 
acrobats. They spend at least half their lives aloft, coming to earth only 
lor collecting or storing food and for traveling across country in which trees 
are too widely separated. In pioneer times, early Pennsylvanians were amazed 
to see mass migrations of these squirrels. Driven to seek new homesites by 
overpopulation or food shortages thousands of the tree travelers moved 
cross-country in fall, even swimming rivers lying in their easterly or south- 
erly course. History records more than 640,000 squirrels being killed in 
1749 by aroused Pennsylvania farmers when hordes of migrating squirrels 
played havoc with cornfields or acres of other grain crops. 

Home to the squirrel is a globular nest of leaves and twigs or, often, 
hollow tree trunks. Here two litters are born each year—one in “early spring 
and another in mid-summer. Squirrel families average four to six, the bushy- 
tail group staying together even after the young are full grown. When 
cold weather comes, this gregarious trait serves a practical purpose for the 
squirrels help keep each other warm. Although not true hibernators, squirrels 
stay at home during bad weather, sleeping out storms together. 

From a conservation standpoint the gray squirrel and his black brother 
deserves much commendation. Their habit of storing nuts for winter use 
has given rise to countless trees. Research indicates the little rodents find 
most, but not all, of his hidden nut treasures by a combination of memory 
and smell. But even the smartest squirrel leaves behind many nuts and 
seeds from which mighty trees will grow. 

Unable to keep ahead of the axe which has played a decisive role in the 
decline of squirrel populations, the gray and black tree dwellers neverthe- 
less have been, and still are, a cherished part of outdoor Pennsylvania. Re- 
spected as worthy quarry by thousands of hunters, young and old, ap- 
preciated as constant, energetic foresters, and treasured in city parks across 
the Commonwealth, the squirrel twins are true Pennsylvanians. 
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sil iniie Young Wildl. “ile 


A SPINDLE-LEGGED deer fawn skulking in the tall grass 
of a woodland pasture . . . Two comical bear cubs play- 
ing together near a mountain stream... A lone, gargoyle- 
like baby bird chirping plaintively in a backyard bush . . . 


Helpless? Lost? Deserted? Abandoned? Doomed? 


NO! All these wildlife babies, making their solo ventures 
into a sunny June world, are probably within either sight or 
call of their mothers. Without human interference, they stand 
an excellent chance of surviving these first, critical days of 
finding their own way in the wild. Young birds and animals 
grow rapidly and learn the fundamentals of survival swiftly. 
Nature, in her wildwood wisdom, provides them with maximum 
protection—a lack of scent, a coat of camouflage, or an in- 
herited ability to escape ordinary dangers. 

Only when well-meaning, but misguided, persons upset the 
natural course of events does disaster usually strike. It takes 
more than most people can give to raise fledgling birds. It 
requires superhuman care and knowledge to foster most wild 
animal young. And even if successfully reared by human hands, 
these wilderness babies are condemned to a life of captivity. 
Never again can they b® expected to compete with their own 
kind in the woods and fields of the great outdoors. A more 
inhumane fate could not befall them. 

Simultaneously, their sincere yet uniformed captors may be 
courting tragedy. Irregardless of legal pitfalls, the cute fawn 
will eventually develop into a most dangerous animal in con- 


finement, the appealing bear cub grows up to become a highly @) 


treacherous animal, while certain wild birds mature into pets 
whose talons and beaks can, and often do, inflict painful, 
serious wounds. 


For the sake of our wildlife, for your own protection, and 
for every humane reason, leave young wildlife alone. In ex- 
treme cases where the death of the mother is an establishe 
fact, consult your Game Protector before taking possession 4 
any protected foundling wild bird or animal. 


Wildlife babies are cute. Enjoy seeing them but allow them 
their freedom! Qe: 











Harder 
Untmi fe 


By N. R. Casillo 


LL but a tinge of the rose-amber 

light had left the western sky 
as shadows merged into an even 
gloom. The long twilight of a bril- 
liant May day was all but spent, pale 
tints still lingering as though day was 
loathe to submit to the encroaching 
darkness of night. 

Silhouetted against the growing 
somberness of the eastern horizon 
were a few giant pines rising high 
above the surrounding hardwoods: 
the straggling line of conifers marked 
the location of the wildest and most 
inaccessible portion of the great 
Pymatuning Swamp. Paradoxically, 
the area lies just north of the so- 
called Corduroy Road, an ancient 
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trail leading straight into the heart 
of the upper swamp. 

Practically impenetrable to man 
except in the dead of winter when 
the numerous leads of open water 
are frozen over, the region is one of 
floating bog islands, bottomless quag- 
mires and devious channels, all 
covered with thickets of black alder, 

ison sumac and numerous other 
shrubs and trees native to this in- 
teresting segment of Pennsylvania. 
Towering above the lesser growths 
are a few magnificent speciments of 
the American larch. 


As the fathomless depths of sky. 


began to show the sharp pin pricks of 
stars, a solitary wood thrush perched 
on the limb of a dead maple began 
fluting his lonely and stately ecstasy 
to departing day. The calm, delib- 
erate delivery enhanced the match- 
less quality of this accomplished 
singer's song. The simple tefrain, 
more than that of any other bird’s, 
leaves the listener’s heart aching with 
its exquisite cadences. 


Cutting through the middle of this 
marsh wilderness is a narrow tongue 
of land, perhaps not more than a 
hundred feet wide and about four 
times as long. The narrow spit, high 
above the encroaching marshland, is 
comparatively dry. What is more, it 
is one of the numerous features which 
makes the Pymatuning such a fasci- 
nating place for lovers of the out- 
doors. The ground cover as well as 
the shrubs and trees on this bit of 
land are typically Canadian in their 
origin. The tall white pines and 
equally large maples rise above a 
floor comprised of patches of tundra 
moss, beds of the dwarf cornel or 
bunchberry together with checker- 
berry, partridgeberry and _ other 
growths indigenous to a Canadian 
zonation. 


In a tiny glade in the very heart of 
this upland island crouched three 
cottontail rabbits munching the rich 
herbage covering the ground. Now 
and then one of them would start 


frisking about in an apparent at- 
tempt at play. The wholly unrespon- 
sive companions consisted ‘of an old 
doe heavy with young and in no 
mood for frivolities while the other, 
a young buck, was detered by the 
keen discomfort caused by a cluster 
of ticks lodged on the side of his 
head. The dozen or so ticks already 
swollen to the size of BB shots had 
sunk their blood sucking probes deep 
into the skin and thin tissue covering 
that vulnerable spot. 

While the: frisky buck was in the 
midst of this attempt at frolicking, 
from the fast darkening depths of a 
small clump of evergreens there 
sounded a deep, Booming Whoo- 
who — who - whoo-who-who-00-00; a 
heart stopping call seemingly coming 
from no particular place. Filled with 
mysterious menace, it sounded thrice 
through the gathering dusk. 

Scarcely before the dreaded sound 
had penetrated to the other end of 
the woods, the three rabbits froze 
into furry statues, the only discernible 
movements centering about the 
slowly twitching noses. A split second 
after the second call, the playful buck 
and the prospective mother streaked 
away with rocking cottony tails, in- 
stantly to disappear into the under- 
brush. The third, wide eyed and ap- 
prehensive, held his ground scarcely 
daring to breath. His perceptive 
powers somewhat dulled by the ef- 
fects of the parasites on its head, the 
rabbit made no attempt to flee be- 
cause, for all he knew, the maker 
of that terrifying call might even 
then be within striking distance. The 
twitching nose became at once im- 
mobile. He knew that as long as he 
remained motionless he would be as 
invisible as his hidden companions. 
The only clue to the frightful fear 
gripping him was the wild fluttering 
of his heart betrayed by his quivering 
flanks. 

Seconds after the third ‘all a 
menacing form winged through the 
woodland aisles, its flight as noiseless 
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as a falling leaf, the very embodiment 
of the forest depths it inhabited. The 
bird’s great yellow orbs with bur- 
nished black pupils peered intently 
into every shadowy covert. The large, 
roundish head swinging from side to 
side as well as downward was on the 
alert for the merest suggestion of 
movement. 

As it floated into the glade oc- 
cupied by the lone cottontail it once 
again uttered its appalling cry, pene- 
trating and fearful. The rabbit 
cowered still lower, practically melt- 
ing into the closely cropped grass. 
When the great horned owl circled 
the spot a second time it was too 
much for the overwrought nerves of 
the hapless rodent. With a wild leap 
it frantically tore for nearby cover. 
The owl swooped with the speed 
and silence of a flash of light to drive 
steely talons into its victim. Scarcely 
missing a wingbeat the owl winnowed 
off for its nest in the depths of the 
woodland. The rabbit, still feebly 
kicking, hung limply in the grip of 
the feathered predator. 

The owl alighted with his prey on 
the naked limb of a beech standing 
less than a dozen feet from its nest 
in an adjacent white pine. The nest 
itself, a huge bundle of twigs lined 
with pine needles and a considerable 
quanuty of buff-colored down from 
the female’s breast, rested securely on 
top of a nest formerly occupied by a 
redtailed hawk. 

His mate, larger than he and even 
more ferocious looking, was at home 
with the nearly grown young, the two 
tearing savagely at a mallard duck 
which the mother had _ recently 
brought in. She sat on the edge of the 
nest soberly contemplating the owlets 
as they bolted large portions of the 
duck, feathers and all. 

After laying the limp body of 
the rabbit across a limb, the father 
flew over to his family where, with 
peculiar bobbing motions, he sidled 
up to the female. As he executed the 


motions he snapped his bill and 
uttered soft chick-like sounds. Satis- 
fied that his family was plentifully 
supplied with food, he returned to 
the cottontail. Holding it down 
securely with one foot he quickly 
and savagely tore off the head and 
bolted it whole. The ears of the rab- 
bit, last to disappear, momentarily 
stuck out of either side of the bill 
like twin mustachios. On a counte- 
nance less fierce than his they would 
have looked comical. 


While the male was eating, the 
female, impelled entirely by her hunt- 
ing instinct, winged off in search of 
game. After completing his meal the 
father sat back to solemnly survey 
his offspring. They, nearly as large as 
he but still covered with scattered 
tufts of down, fiercely stared back, 
their imperfectly cleaned beaks glis- 
tening with blood from their recent 
meal. 


A mile or so northeast of the Cor- 
duroy Road is located one of the 
largest turkey farms in the world, the 
breeder specializing in the smaller 
sized birds so popular today. When 
ranging over the hillside fields of the 
farm, the flock of white Hollands and 
small whites look like expanses of 
moving snow. At night the birds 
roost on anything that will take them 
off the ground. It was for an outpost 
of this vast roost that the female 
headed. 

A thin sickle moon had risen over 
the hill to add a spectral light to the 
scene meeting the eyes of the great 
owl as it scrutinized a long, staggered 
line of white birds perched on a 
snake fence crawling up the hillside. 
Without an instant’s pause the owl 
made for a trio roosting some little 
distance from the main flock. 

Gracefully maneuvering above 
them the owl plunged downward 
with unerring accuracy. The implac- 
able talons of both feet clamped 
about the neck of the outermost bird. 
In a swelter of flailing wings they fell 
to the ground. While the owl went 
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about the business of decapitating 
the heavy bird, the two others 
stretched their necks to quit-quit en- 
quiringly. After severing the head, 
the owl partially broke it up and 
then swallowed it. Once again the 
owl floated upwards, this time to 
come down upon one of the others 
and throttle the ridiculous noise com- 
ing from it. 

Something deterred the murderous 
heart from killing the third, but you 
can rest assured that it was impelled 
neither by a sense of mercy nor one 
of fear. That the great horned owl 
is a profligate killer is indicated by 
the number of carcasses which are 
often found in and about the nest. 

As lightly as the fluffy seed of a 
dandelion, the owl mounted to the 
topmost rail of the nearby fence. 
Through the confusion and noise at- 
tending the turkey slaughter the 
owl’s miraculously keen ears had de- 
tected the stealthy approach of a 
creature vastly more interesting than 
the resistless turkeys. The owl’s eyes 
flamed ruddily when it spied a light 
colored cat daintly treading its way 
through the grasses and weeds border- 
ing the fence. The feline having fared 
sumptuously in its hunting was on its 
way to the barn for a luxurious rest 
in the haymow preparatory to an- 
other hunt just before daylight. 


The sixty odd feet separating the 
two were covered in an instant. The 
cat had not the remotest inkling that 
anything was amiss until it caught a 
glimpse of the owl’s writhing shadow 
flashing over the ground. But it was 
too late. In a split second the owl 
had the cat by the base of the skull 
and the middle of the back, the 
punishing talons digging deeply into 
sensitive tissue. With powerfully 
beating wings the predator succeeded 
in keeping the cat from the fence 
which it desperately sought to reach. 


With a screech of anguished fury 
the cat literally turned in its skin to 
bring one hind foot into play. With 
desperate zeal it tore away even as 





the owl’s talons dug deeper. Despite 
its terrific handicap the cat continued 
its tactics until its claws encountered 
the resistance of tough leg muscles. 
Then it redoubled its efforts. 


It began to look as though the bird 
would have to let go of what was 
proving to be a tartar. However, the 
inexorable grip about the neck and 
head finally choked the feline into 
submission. It was none too soon 
either, for the cat had done no little 
damage. 


In a little while the owl released 
its relentless grip and then tore into 
the quivering body of its prey. In a 
minute the already surfeited bird 
was feasting on the cat’s brain. 


The female owl ranged widely, go- 
ing as far as the mouth of Linesville 
Creek where it had _ occasionally 
picked up a muskrat. As it skirted 
the shoreline it suddenly spied some- 
thing just offshore. The owl swooped 
at once. Had not the swimming crea- 
ture seen the feathery thunderbolt 
when it did, it would have shared the 
fate of the luckless cat. Missing its 
prey by a scant hair’s breadth, the owl 
veered gracefully from the water to 
continue its shore patrol of the bay. 


The swimming animal, a mink, 
was taking a short cut to a muskrat 
house just off the nearby point when 
the swooping Bubo forced it to dive. 
Fearing that the bird would be wait- 
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ing for him to surface, the mink dog- 
gedly continued his long  under- 
water swim to the limit of his endur- 
ance. Seconds later a dimple on the 
glassy surface well under a clump 
of red osier bushes marked the spot 
where the mink cautiously pushed 
his nose into the welcome air. The 
strident cries of spring peepers filled 
the night. 


Rather than carry out its original 
intentions, the mink pushed on 
through the dense growths for several 
hundred yards. Still rankled by the 
encounter with its hated enemy, the 
animal failed to exercise his usual 
caution and stealth. Suddenly he 
found himself in an open field. Upon 
discovering his mistake he flattened 
to the ground and peered skyward 
for the winged menace. Seeing that 
the coast was clear he turned with 
a snake-like twist to dart back into 
the protective undergrowth. As he 
crouched there with a silent snarl 
twisting his triangular face, the hunt- 
ing cry of the owl came floating in 
from the lake. It caused even his 
dauntless heart to quicken its beat. 


Of all the denizens of the swamp, 
the great horned owl was one which 
he respected and feared. Even the 
bald eagles which he sometimes saw 
fishing off the stumps of the upper 
swamp stirred nothing but contempt 
in his fierce little brain. After a back- 
ward glance the mink headed for an 
old chaff pile at the other end of the 
field. There, he knew, he was sure 
of both good hunting and safety. 

In the two years that it had oc- 
cupied the field, the huge stack of 
wheat chaff had been taken over by a 
constantly growing army of field 
mice, the little denizens reveling in 
the comparatively safe, interminable 
tunnels and snug nests with which 
the stack was ramified. The homey 
atmosphere of mousy odors and faint 
squeaks was rarely violated. To be 
sure, once in a while a hungry snake 
or even a blood-thirsty weasel would 
prowl through the tunnels to deal 





out death to the terror-stricken little 
people, but not often enough to force 
the tenants from their luxurious 
quarters. Then, too, the memories of 
the hunted are notoriously short, so 


that any tragedies befalling the mouse 


clan were soon forgotten by the press 
of full and busy lives. 


The mink prowled about the base 
of the stack until he found an open- 
ing which suited him. Upon poking 
his head into it, his nostrils were at 
once permeated with intoxicatingly 
appetizing odors. He pushed in still 
farther, until almost half of his long 
body disappeared. It was a tight fit, 
but where a mink’s head can go, his 
body can follow. 

Up ahead a squeak and a scurry 
indicated prey, so he pushed on as 
fast as the constricted passageway 
would permit, the floor of the latter 
now beginning to pitch sharply up- 
wards. 

Hot on the heels of the little fugi- 
tive, the mink suddenly burst through 
an opening at the top of the stack 
and into the soft palpable blackness 
of the night, a night whose air was 
now shattered by a chaotic chorus of 
amphibian voices. And before the 
lightning fast animal could duck 
back to safety an array of curved 
steel spikes clamped about his neck 
and head to sink deeply into his 
vitals. 

The chaff stack was also a favorite 
hunting haunt of the owls. Inured to 
surprises, the female was not unpre- 
pared when the mink burst out back 
of the mouse which but a moment 
before had gasped its last in the same 
implacable grip now choking the 
life out of the mink. 

Moments later the deep spectral 
call of the owl cut through the 
symphony of frog voices to notify her 
patiently waiting mate that she was 
homeward bound. Dangling limply 
in her grasp was the lifeless body of 
the mink. 


. The End. 














ARMERS often complain that 
geese are playing havoc with their 
wheat and it is natural that they 
should become alarmed when great 
flocks of Canada honkers descend 
upon their fields and graze day after 
day. A revealing experience has come 
to light which shows that the feed- 
ing of geese in the winter months 
greatly helps the wheat. 

Three fields of winter wheat were 
planted on the Hog Island Water- 
fowl Refuge in Surry County, Vir- 
ginia, for the purpose of attracting 
geese. Result was that about 2,000 
Canada geese stayed on the property 
throughout the winter, although in 
the past geese seldom visited the area. 
These three fields consisted of about 
20 acres each. Character of the soil 
was pretty much the same and the 
same treatment and commercial fer- 
tilization were used on all three fields. 

The flock of geese used one of 
these fields mainly for their feeding, 
a few hundred of them used another 
field to some extent, and none of the 
geese fed in the third field. When the 
weather warmed in the early spring, 
it was easy to see that the wheat in 
the field which was most heavily 
grazed got off to the best start. 

The harvest told an even more 
vivid story. When the crop was har- 
vested, the field on which the 2,000 
geese fed regularly made an average 
yield of 33 bushels to the acre. The 
field where the lesser number of geese 
fed brought a crop averaging 25 
bushels to the acre. The field which 














the geese neglected entirely brought 
only 18 bushels to the acre. 

While a great many of the river- 
bottom farmers have realized that the 
grazing of geese during the winter 
helped their wheat, this experience at 
Hog Island provides concrete proof. 
It also indicates to what extent the 
geese were beneficial. The yield of 33 
bushels to the acre on one field and 
only 18 on another, can be attributed 
directly to the presence of the geese. 

Geese graze on the blades of wheat 
very much as cattle graze on grass, 
with the root stocks little affected. 
The droppings of thousands of geese 
day after day added substantially to 
the fertility of the soil and the bene- 
fits derived from the presence of the 
geese showed up clearly in the dif- 
ference in yield at harvest time. 

While engineering work at Hog 
Island is leading to greatly increased 
supplies of duck foods, not enough 
has yet been done in the production 
of aquatics to show a great deal of 
difference in the number of ducks. 
But at least 2,000 Canada geese used 
the area last winter, attracted by the 
plantings of wheat for their benefit. 
Greater areas will be planted in wheat 
this year and it is a virtual certainty 
that even more geese will find refuge 
there next winter. 

It was quite remarkable that on the 
fields at Hog Island where some 2,000 
geese fed regularly, there was one of 
the best crops of wheat in Surry 
County. . 
—Reprinted from Virginia Wildlife. 
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Sahin Jitieers of ‘Map eiten 
Wildlife Dlabilal Improvement P roject 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR.., 


Chief Conservation Education Division 


Last year the Game Commission 
and the Department of Public In- 
struction launched a joint Wildlife 
Habitat Improvement Project for the 
Future Farmers of America in Penn- 
sylvania. When it terminated at the 
end of the school year in October, 
ten winners were selected, all of 


whom shared prize money allocated 
at the Game Commission Field Divi- 
sion levels. Two of these outstanding 
contestants were honored with the 
first and second statewide awards. 
On January 14, in the Forum of 
the Education Building at Harris- 


burg, Thos. D. Frye, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Game Commission, an- 
nounced the winners. Cloaked in sor- 
row from one of those ironic trage- 
dies that defy human understanding 
the ceremony resulted in the first 
posthumous award in the twenty-five 
year history of the Future Farmers 
of America. Daniel Spellick, a senior 
at the Union Township High School, 
R. D. No. 2 New Castle, winner of 
the first statewide prize, was killed in 
a fatal automobile crash before he 
heard of his good fortune. The large 
audience assembled when the winners 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 


Judges of the 1952 FFA Wildlife Habitat Improvement Project are shown reviewing 
project reports prior to reaching their decisions on winning entrants. Left to right: C. C. 


Freeburn, Chief 


of the Game Commission’s 


Land Utilization Division; V. A. Martin, 


Agricultural Education Advisor of the Department of Public Instruction; and H. C. 
Fetterolf, Chief of the Department’s Agricultural Education Division. 
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were announced offered a_ silent 
prayer in recognition of the youth’s 
untimely death. 

Danny was to have received a cash 
award (which was later presented to 
his parents) of $125 from the Game 
Commission for his notable achieve- 
ment. The second statewide prize of 
$75 was won by a schoolmate, A. D. 
Luptak, Jr. Following is a list of all 
the winners and the awards each 
received: 


Statewide Level 
First, $125.00—Daniel Spellick, Union 
Twp., Lawrence County, R. D. 2, 
Lowellville, Ohio. 
Second, $75.00—A. D. Luptak, Jr., 
Union Twp., Lawrence County, 
New Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


DIVISIONAL LEVELS 


1. Northwestern 

First, $50.00—Daniel Spellick, Union 
Twp., Lawrence County, R. D. 2, 

Lowellville, Ohio. 

Second, $35.00—A. D. Luptak, Jr., 
Union Twp., Lawrence County, 
New Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

Third, $25.00—George Lawrence, 
Union Twp., Lawrence County, 
R. D. 1, Pulaski, Pennsylvania. 

Fourth, $15.00—Robert Veon, Union 
Twp., Lawrence Count, R. D. 2, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


2. Southwestern 

First, $50.00—John Scaub, Ligonier 
High School, Westmoreland 
County, Box 30, Rector, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Second, $35.00—Lloyd Heberling, 
Marion Center Jt., Indiana County. 
R. D. 1, Creekside, Pennsylvania. 

Third, $25.00—Charles Mears, Mar- 
ion Center Jt., Indiana County, 
R. D. 1, Marion Center Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Fourth, $15.00—Clifford Hixson, 
Ramsay High School, Westmore- 
land County, Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 








Daniel Spellick 





3. Northcentral 

First, $50.00—Mahlon Casher, Phil- 
ipsburg Area Jt., Centre County, 
Box 94, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 


4. Northeastern 
First, $50.00—Eugene Lawrence, 

Tunkhannock High School, Wyom- 

ing County, R. D. 2, Mehoopany, 

Pennsylvania. 

From information available the 
Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Coun- 
cil is the only sportsman’s group 
which supported the program. It pro- 
vided cash awards of $100, $75, $50 
and $25 for the four best county 
projects. Mr. W. T. Patterson, biology 
teacher at the Union Township High 
School, took a tremendous personal 
interest in the program and de- 
veloped a scoring sheet which was 
subsequently adopted for measuring 
the accomplishments statewide. 

The four boys in Lawrence County 
working under the direction of Mr. 
Patterson, namely Messrs. Spellick, 
Luptak, Lawrence and Veon, did a 
magnificent job. Summarized briefly 
it included: 1948 day-old pheasant 
chicks raised. 16 woodduck nesting 
boxes built and erected. 6500 multi- 
flora. seedlings planted to _ living 
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A. D. Luptak, Jr. 


fences. 16,750 spruce, hemlock and 
pine seedlings planted. 40 willows for 
streamside and _ erosion control 
planted. 125 Asiatic chestnuts 
planted. 191 beech and oak seedlings 
transplanted, 12 permanent brush 
piles built. 10 permanent feeding 
shelters constructed. 24 one-eighth 
acre plots of corn was left standing 
for game food. 5 grey foxes, 3 weasels 
and 39 crows killed. 

Money spent to accomplish these 
objectives far exceeded the cash 
awards in most instances, to say noth- 
ing of the labor involved. 

The other six boys receiving 
awards also did a splendid job. In 
the aggregate they accomplished the 
following: 98 day-old pheasant chicks 
and 23 bobwhite quail raised. 9500 
scotch and white pine planted. 848 
rods of fence rows planted to food 
and cover producing shrubs and 
vines. 15,000 multiflora rose planted. 
34 feeders, 15 feeding shelters and 4 
squirrel boxes built. 11 rabbits live 
trapped and transferred for release 
elsewhere. 11 great-horned owls, 69 
crows, 73 foxes, 29 weasels and 3 
skunks killed. 

Feeding shelters and feeders were 
serviced all winter long with corn, 
wheat, hay and other grains, many 


hours having been devoted to this 
work. 

As of this writing we have not 
been able to learn just how many 
boys participated in the program. 
Those who did not merit awards 
were not requested to submit reports. 

The value of the project cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. The 
tremendous potentials based on the 
aforementioned accomplishments are 
apparent. Already more interest is be- 
ing aroused. One group of 145 vo- 
cational agricultural students in a 
northcentral county is devoting a 
whole farm to wildlife conservation 
practices as an experiment. 

The cost to the Game Commision 
for the first year’s effort amounted to 
$550—a very small amount compared 
with the fine conservation dividends 
which resulted. In commending these 
boys for a job well done let us en- 
courage more of them to participate 
this year. Sportsmen’s Clubs _inter- 
ested in providing additional cash or 
material prizes should contact H. C. 
Fetterolf, Chief of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, the local Game Pro- 
tector or the Field Division Game 
Supervisor in their respective part of 
the Commonwealth. 

The End 


Things You May Not Know 


The nuthatch builds its nest in 
the decayed trunks of trees, so that its 
young may eat the insects that flour- 
ish in this habitat. 

* * * 


When a roosting wild turkey is 
attacked by a horned owl, it will in- 
stinctively duck its head and flip its 
tail over its back. This often causes 
the owl to slip off, allowing the tur- 
key time to dive to safety. 

* * * 


The bear so often mentioned in 


Scriptural writing is the Syrian bear, 
distinctive for its gentle disposition. 
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Progress Through Soil Conservation Districts 


By Ivan McKeever 


(Second in a Series) 


HE Soil Conservation District 

movement is the beginning of a 
new and important chapter in the 
story of our agricultural development. 
Words alone do not properly express 
the results of this movement which 
is spreading across the farm land of 
every state and _ possession. The 
changing landscape is the farmers’ 
contribution to this chapter of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The traveler sees this program in 
the winding contour strips of the 
sloping fields, the new plantings of 
trees on the hillsides, the beautiful 
farm ponds near the home sites, the 
new and improved pastures and hay 
fields, the terraces, the hedges, the 
sod waterways, and all of the other 
conservation practices that are being 
used to hold the water where it falls, 
prevent erosion, and improve soil 
fertility. 

The consumer can see the results 
cf this movement in the bountiful 
supply and price of foods he has a 
choice of buying at his favorite gro- 
cery store. For even though food costs 







are high, we are spending less of our 
total national income for food and 
are better fed than in the low-price 
period of the mid-thirties. We are 
also spending less of our total na- 
tional income for food than any other 
country in the world. While we are 
spending 26°, of our national in- 
come (alter taxes) for food, England 
is spending 35%, Italy 43%, China 
and India 95%. With 7,000 addi- 
tional people being added to our own 
population each day, the consumer 
can easily understand that he, too, 
has an interest in the permanency 
of our productive farmland. He can 
readily understand that his health 
and well-being depend on the proper 
use of our land and the maintenance 
of our fertile topsoil. 

The Soil Conservation District 
movement is only fifteen years old, 
but districts now cover 85% of the 
farm land of the country and repre- 
sent over 2,400 active and independ- 
ent soil conservation districts. We be- 
lieve no other agricultural move- 
ment in our country’s history has 
been accepted so readily and so en- 
thusiastically by the farmers. 
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The question is often asked, “Why 
has this movement been so popular?” 
To answer this we might go back a 
few years, before the first district was 
organized, to the formation of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This agency was set up 19 
years ago to see what could be done, 
in a demonstrational way, in work- 
ing with farmers on small watersheds 
to control erosion. During this dem- 
onstrational period many things were 
learned regarding the causes of ero- 
sion, the rapidity of soil decline, and 
the development of practices and 
measures that were practicable and 
usable by farmers in the control of 
soil losses. 


Very early in this demonstrational 
movement it was determined that, in 
order to do a sound and practical 
job of controlling soil losses, it was, 
first of all, necessary to know just 
what the farmer had in the way of 
soil resources. The use of a soils 
map, developed with the farmer for 
his farm, proved to be a practical 
and sound way of providing the far- 
mer with the essential information 
which would enable him to arrive at 
wise decisions regarding proper land 
use and conservation practices needed 
on his farm. The soil survey took 
into account the kind of soil, the 
steepness of the land, and the amount 
of erosion that had taken place. 
These factors, individually, may de- 
termine land use. Collectively, they 
are the dominant factors in determin- 
ing the capabilities of land. 


From the beginning of this demon- 
strational era it was also recognized 
that, to do a good job of conserva- 
tion, the entire farm would have to 
be considered as a unit. When far- 
mers had a chance to understand the 
logic of planning a conservation pro- 
gram for the entire farm, they were 
enthusiastic about such an approach 
to their land problems. Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians were made 
available to each farmer who cared 


to cooperate in these demonstrational 
areas to help him develop a com- 
plete conservation plan providing for 
proper land use and the necessary 
conservation practices to fit his farm 
enterprise and his kind of land. 


These demonstrations proved that 
the farmer was interested in doing 
something about the conservation of 
his soil. They provided a place to 
develop techniques and procedures 
for getting the conservation job done. 
But it is now evident that they did 
far more than this. The important 
thing these demonstrations did was 
to point out to farmers, agricutural 
workers and consumers alike, that 
something needed to be done to stop 
the rapid loss of the topsoil on the 
farms of our country. 


Another thing that was learned by 
agricultural leaders, which we now 
know is all-important, was that the 
government could not carry on the 
program needed to accomplish the 
conservation job on all the farm land 
of the country. The farmers and agri- 
cultural workers could see that, if 
the job were to be done properly 
and in time, it would have to be 
done by the farmers themselves 
through their own organization with 
the federal and state governments 
furnishing any technical and other 
assistance available to aid the farmers 
with their own program. Thus was 


born the idea of soil conservation 
districts! 
This movement’ was initiated 


through federal legislation providing 
for assistance to soil conservation 
districts set up under state law. Fol- 
lowing this national legislation, every 
state in the Union passed legislation 
providing for the formation of soil 
conservation districts. Once the far- 
mers knew the facts, they were quick 
to recognize that they should move 
ahead as rapidly as possible to slow 
down the loss of soil. Since little or 
no organized attention had _ been 
given to the loss of this valuable top- 
soil by agricultural agencies and edu- 
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Conservation of soil and water go hand in hand. This farm pond on the Stewart Dague 
farm near Washington, Pa., Washington County Soil Conservation District, is just one 
example of what hundreds of farmers are doing throughout Pennsylvania. 


cational institutions prior to the 
demonstrational period, many far- 
mers felt that no time should be 
lost in getting organized for action. 


Farmers were also quick to appre- 
ciate the democratic approach pro- 
vided through soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Those farmers who pioneered 
the movement could see the impor- 
tance of having locally organized and 
locally controlled soil conservation 
districts where they could use and 
coordinate services of federal, state, 
and county agencies into one com- 
mon conservation program developed 
by the farmers to fit their local needs. 
Farmers liked this new approach to 
their land problems. Through dis- 
tricts they analyzed their needs and 
planned their own programs. After 
developing their programs, they 
asked federal, state, and local agen- 
cies to assist them in carrying out a 
district-wide program in soil and 
water conservation. They, the far- 
mers, made the decisions rather than 
having the agricultural agencies 
making the decisions for them. 

With this kind of approach, all 
agencies in a position to contribute 
could cooperate with the local peo- 
ple, each contributing the service it 
was best equipped to perform, thus 
alleviating the chance for duplication 


of effort and discord among the 
agencies. This new and different ap- 
proach appealed to the farmers and 
is a part of the answer why soil con- 
servation districts have swept the 
country. 


Progress in the formation of soil 
conservation districts has been made 
less rapidly in Pennsylvania than in 
the country as a whole. While we 
have progressed less rapidly, never- 
theless, we have made progress 
soundly. A study of the work per- 
formed by soil conservation districts 
throughout the country leaves one 
impressed with the high standing of 
districts of Pennsylvania when com- 
pared with the districts of other 
states. In Pennsylvania soil conserva- 
tion districts, soil surveys have been 
completed on over 3,600,000 acres of 
land; conservation farm plans have 
been developed for over 2,400,000 
acres, representing more than 19,500 
farms. Over 3,450,000 feet of sod 
waterways have been established in 
crop fields. Pasture improvement has 
been carried out on 83,000 acres. 
Over 2,350,000 feet of diversion ter- 
races have been constructed to pro- 
tect valuable farm land from ex- 
cessive runoff. Woodland manage- 
ment has been carried out on 150,000 
acres. Tree plantings have been estab- 





































Strip cropping is rapidly becoming a familiar scene on Pennsylvania farmlands. The 
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Walter Hawley farm shown here is just one among hundreds of farms in the Chester 
County Soil Conservation District with a complete conservation plan. 


lished on 17,500 acres, and_ strip 
cropping has been installed on over 
275,000 acres. Other practices have 
a direct benefit on wildlife includ- 
ing the establishment of 3,513,579 
feet of hedge, 971 acres of woodland 
border, 1,650 acres of wildlife area 
improvement, and 1,861 farm ponds. 

In passing, we might stop to con- 
sider just how much strip cropping 
275,000 acres really is. For example, 
this acreage would be sufficient to 
constitute a field 1.5 miles wide, 
reaching all the way across Pennsy]l- 
vania for 300 miles from the Dela- 
ware River on the east to the Ohio 
border on the west. On these acres 
alone, an idea of the economic re- 
turn from district activities can be 
obtained. Conservatively, the crops 
on these 275,000 acres are worth 
$25,000,000 based on 1951 prices. 
Studies have indicated that at least 
25% of the yield on land using con- 
servation measures is due to the con- 
servation practices themselves. Far- 
mers often feel this figure is low and 
it is not uncommon to hear them say 
that their yields have been doubled. 
However, using the 25% figure, we 
come out with an increased income 
of approximately $6,250,000 due to 
conservation measures alone. This is 
more than has been spent by federal, 
state, and local agencies in assist- 


ing soil conservation districts in 
Pennsylvania since the beginning of 
districts. —Thus we are able to see 
the immediate economic return and 
again we are able to understand why 
soil conservation districts are popular. 

The progress of organizing soil 
conservation districts in Pennsylvania 
is continuous and, with the recent 
organization of districts in Dauphn 
and Cumberland Counties, 51% of 
the farms of the Commonwealth are 
in soil conservation districts. Many 
farmers in other counties are working 
patiently and continuously to the 
end that they may be able to have 
an organized county district program, 
a program they themselves can plan 
and operate. This should be gratify- 
ing to the pioneers of the district 
movement. 


Those of us who represent agencies 
that have agreed to work together 
and with soil conservation districts 
are pleased with the progress of the 
soil conservation districts in Pennsyl- 
vania. We have observed the position 
of leadership that has been taken by 
soil conservation district directors in 
planning their programs and in util- 
izing the services made available by 
the agencies in carrying out the 
county soil conservation district pro- 
gram. 

Farmers are so interested in co- 
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operating with their soil conservation 
districts that there has not been suf- 
ficient technical help available to the 
district directors to reach their co- 
operating farmers rapidly enough. 
A plan now being used by most dis- 
trict directors in Pennsylvania is to 
work with groups of farmers by small 
watersheds. While this movement is 
just getting under way, it is showing 
great promise. The plan was initiated 
by the directors of the Perry County 
Soil Conservation District in June, 
1951. They felt that this was a sound 
way to approach the job. It gave 
them a chance to talk with the far- 
mers collectively on these little water- 
sheds and decide together regarding 
their problems and the development 
of conservation program for the en- 
tire watershed. 

This method gives farmers on the 
small watershed the same opportun- 
ity to plan their programs that the 
district directors use on the county 
district level. Here, too, is another 
reason why districts are becoming 
more popular as an organization for 
farmers in carrying out their conser- 
vation programs. Later an entire arti- 
cle will be devoted to the cooperative 
movement being carried out by 


neighboring farmers on small water- 
sheds. 

District directors and farmers co- 
operating in district programs are 
enthusiastic, and rightly so. They 
realize that they have initiated and 
are participating in a program that 
is having a profound influence on the 
history of the country. They realize 
that, if we are to be a strong na- 
tion, we must be well fed and well 
clothed. They know that back of this 
there must be strong agriculture and 
that a strong agriculture must be 
based upon fertile soil. They know 
that it is shortsighted and folly to 
assume the attitude that we have no 
soil erosion on our farms, in our 
communities, or in our country. 

These farmers see that their move- 
ment is setting the trend that is being 
understood and accepted by more 
and more farmers and agricultural 
workers. The consumers, too, are un- 
derstanding better just what this 
trend means to them. It is very im- 
portant that everyone understand 
the outstanding job being done by 
soil conservation districts, not only 
for agriculture, but for the entire 
country as well. 

The End 


Proper cover is essential in good game and wildlife management. Multiflora rose is 
being used extensively to provide food and cover for wildlife. This planting is located 
at the base of a strip mine spoilbank on the John Hindman farm, Corsica. Black locust 


is thriving on top of the spoilbank. 
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Mastering ta | loth 


By Don ‘Shiner 


* 


All Photos by the Author 


Above—Hanging soiled woolen garments in dark 
closets or attics will attract huge quantities of 
moths. Below—Best treatment to prepare woolens 
for storage is hanging them in bright sunlight and 
brushing them frequently. Moths or larvae cannot 
stand light and will drop to the ground. 


PORTSMEN need no 

introduction to the 
webbing clothes moth for 
they are familiar with 
moth-eaten. clothing and 
shoulder part of the $200, 
000,000.00 annual damage 
inflicted by these buff 
colored millers. With the 
various woolen garments 
worn when hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping and on other 
field events, sportsmen are 
among the favorite targets 
of the clothes moth. Be- 
sides eating holes in favor- 
ite woolen shirts, coats 
and socks, sportsmen find 
moths invading the entire 
household or cabin, even 
to the extent that mounted 
deer and bear trophies, 
fur rugs and mounted 
game birds are consumed 
by these damaging insects! 

Control of these moths 
should therefore prove of 
great interest to sports- 
men and their wives in 
safeguarding their house- 
hold articles and hunting 
accessories against damage. 
Control and eventual mas- 
tering.of the moth can suc- 
ceed in every home after 
a thorough understanding 
is had of this foe. 

Moths normally —at- 
tracted to the bright porch 
lights or lighted cabin 
windows are not the de- 
structive species. The true 
webbing clothes moth dis- 
likes light of any intensity 
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and therefore seeks the 
shelters of man, searching 
for his dark storage com- 
partments and _ closets. 
There in the darkness the 
adult moth goes about lay- 
ing as many as 300-eggs 
which, depending on the 
temperature in the rooms, 
hatch within a week into 
small white worms. These 
larvae go to work im- 
mediately eating the nap 
and fibers of the woolen 
garments, furniture, 
stuffed deer heads and 
mounted birds, fur rugs 
and kindred other items. 
They may eat continually 
for as many as three years 
efore they eventually 
complete their metamor- 
phosis and develop into 
winged ‘adults to start an- 
other cycle. Should a single 
moth gain a foothold in 
the house or cabin and re- 
main undetected, hun- 
dreds of moth _ eating 
worms are sure to result 
later. Fighting them is a 
continual war and unless 
the proper measures are 
taken, the war can turn in 
favor of the moths! 


Moth control is of ut- 
most importance to sports- 
men, a fact that is some- 
times severely felt after a 
favorite shirt, deer head or 
flannel lined gun case is 
found partly moth eaten. 
Shown here are methods 
of controlling these pests 
and protecting the prized 
field accessories. By fol- 
lowing the suggestions 
listed here you will be 
able to master the moth 
in your home. 


The End 










































Above—Sprays do not always veach every part 
of garment. Hang a can of naphthalene flakes 
among clothes so fumes will come down over 
clothing. A pound of such crystals will give proper 
concentration to a closet measuring 4 by 5 by 7 
feet. 


Above—lo keep woolen togs in trunks or chests, 
place clothing between layers of paper and scatter 
four or five ounces of naphthalene flakes through- 
out trunk. Below—Mounted deer, bear heads and 
stuffed birds are proverbial moth catchers unless 
moth-proofed with moth spray. Spraying will not 
damage fur or feathers. 
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Flying Squirrels For Insomnia 


YORK COUNTY—On February 
25th I investigated a complaint about 
flying squirrels at the residence of 
Dr. Lawrence Fisher, R.D. 2, Dover. 
When I contacted Dr. Fisher, he 
stated that he was annoyed at night 
by the squirrels rolling nuts and run- 
ning along the rafters and between 
the walls of his home. A few rabbit 
traps, baited with nuts, were set in 
the attic and within a few weeks we 
had a total of 19 squirrels to remove 
from the house. Last year about the 
same time I answered a complaint 
from a residence at R. D. 1, New 
Cumberland and removed 16 flying 
squirrels from this home. In both 
cases woodlots adjoined the houses.— 
District Game Protector Stephen 
Mace, Manchester. 


Productive Doe Dies Too Soon 


CHESTER COUNTY—On March 
25th Tredyffrin Township Police re- 
ported that they had found a deer 
caught in a wire fence and were 
forced to kill it. I picked the deer up 
later and found it to be a doe. Upon 
opening the carcass I found she was 
carrying three fawns, the largest 
about 16 inches long and the other 
two about 14 inches long. The sex of 
the fawns were determined to be two 
male and one female. Of the 150 deer 
I have examined during the past two 
years this is the first I have found 
to be carrying three fawns. The age 
of this doe was placed at three years 
and the weight was 109 pounds hog- 
dressed. One week earlier a small doe 
weighing about 80 pounds and less 
than a year old was found to be carry- 
ing a single male fawn about 14 
inches in length.—District Game Pro- 
tector Ralph Shank, Uwchland. 


Peculiar Food Preference 


CLINTON COUNTY —Although 
it was a mild winter, the highway 
crews did have to cinder the roads 
a few times. Usually they left their 
cinder spreader on the back of their 
truck but one night they left it hid- 
den behind the highway shed in this 
district. Calcium chloride was mixed 
with the cinders to keep them from 
freezing. A few days later the men 
had use for the spreader again and 
went to get it. They were certainly 
surprised to find that porcupines had 





eaten the rubber tires right off the 
spreader.—District Game Protector 
Charles Keiper, Renovo. 


In Spring A Young Male’s Fancy 


PIKE COUNTY-In spring a 
young man’s fancy turns to love and 
so it is with our wildlife. As is the 
custom, a lot of primping and 
“purtying” go along with it. We have 
a tom turkey in Decker Hollow that 
is truly a magnificent bird. He is 
the boss of a flock of twelve birds. 
Three other toms nearly as big as he 
are in the flock but they come sec- 
ond best to “old Charlie,” as I call 
him. In March I happened to see the 
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flock making their way to a feeder. 
Everyone was accounted for and all 
except Charlie were picking up the 
corn shelled by the gray squirrels. 
Charlie was all hufted up, fan spread, 
waddle bright red and his face a 
bluish green. Charlie had _ other 
things on his mind but from what 
we saw it might have been early for 
the girl friends. In a peculiar side 
step Charlie would fluff himself up 
and come out with a “cutth.” We 
were hidden behind the car and the 
birds came up to about thirty feet 
of us. After a bit we stood up and 
all the birds left except Charlie who 
moved slowly away, fluffed up and 
let go with a couple of gobbles. It 
seemed he was quite disturbed that 
we showed up when we did. 


That evening I stepped outside my 
headquarters just about dusk and 
heard the “peenting” of a woodcock. 
Taking my jacket, I went out to the 
spot where Mr. Big-Eyes was putting 
on his courting slights. I managed to 
get within twenty feet of his take-off 
spot and he made three flights while 
I was there. While in that position, 
I made out four separate cocks on 
their singing grounds all within 
about 300 yards.—District Game Pro- 
tector Albert J Kriefski, Blooming 
Grove. 


Barking Bear 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—Deputy Ellsworth Muffley of North- 
umberland writes this bear story: For 
the last two years there have been 
people seeing a bear in and around 
Point Township. As a Deputy I 
thought that I would like to see this 
bear. On March 9th my wife told me 
that the husband of one of her 
friends had found a cub bear dead in 
an old quarry hole. Out I went. Sure 
enough, from the top of the quarry 
I could see the “cub” laying at the 
bottom. Down I went and when I 
got to it, you guessed it—it was a big 
black curly dog that from a distance 
really looked like a bear. This may 


have been the creature seen by 
several persons last year along the 
Northumberland-Danville road.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Clyde E. Lau- 
bach, Elysburg. 


Come Back, Big Beaver 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y— 
Four years ago trapper Harry Hor- 
ton, of Clifford, caught a beaver but 
before he had an opportunity to 
check his trap, the beaver chewed off 
its right front foot and made good 
his escape. Then and there trapper 
Horton vowed he would catch that 
beaver which, judging by the por- 
tion of the leg remaining in the trap, 
was a big one. Sure enough, this 
year Horton was rewarded. He 
caught a 66 pound, 80 inch beaver 
with the right front leg missing. The 
wound had so healed over that when 
the beaver was skinned, there was no 
hole where a leg should be.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Susquehanna. 


*t aint Necessarily So 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—We are 
of the opinion that the usual spring 
reports from certain § individuals 
about the scarcity of pheasants ’t ain’t 
necessarily so. We have found that a 
good method of finding cock birds 
in the spring is the release of Game 
Farm birds. A wild rooster anywhere 
in the vicinity of a release will pour 


Dis is Wy best 
City shocker. 
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on the coal to get there and give 
battle. I’ve noticed this happening 
more frequently this year than for 
some time past.—District Game Pro- 
tector Mark MHagenbuch, Blooms- 
burg. 





Chilly Chuck 


LACKAWANNA COUNT Y— 
While traveling between Falls and 
Clarks Summit on February 10th at 
8:00 a. m., I saw an object several 
hundred yards ahead of me sitting in 
the middle of the road. I discovered 
much to my surprise that it was a 
woodchuck. With the temperature 
around 15 degrees above zero, he ran 
across the road in front of me as I ap- 
proached and entered a culvert. He 
seemed to be very active and in ex- 
cellent shape for just coming out of 
hiberation.—Deputy Game Protector 
Herman A. Wandall, Clarks Summit. 


Armor Plated Turkey 


SULLIVAN COUNTY—Mr. John 
Conroy, a local farmer, recently re- 
lated to me an incident that has him 
studying the armament of a wild tur- 
key. During the past hunting season 
he had occasion to find a flock of 
turkeys working his buckwheat field. 
In a matter of seconds he calculated 
the. escape points for the turkeys and 
began his stalk with visions of a big 
gobbler for Thanksgiving dinner. 
After a short time he was observed by 
the ever-alert turkeys and they im- 
mediately took off. One turkey, how- 
ever, stopped in a nearby apple tree 
for a second look. Mr. Conroy took 
careful aim and fired. The turkey 
just shook his feathers lightly as the 


pellets hit, then took off to join his 
companions.—District Game _ Protec- 
tor Robert Benscoter, Laporte. 


Pot-Belly Gets Into a “Mesh” 


RED LION, York Co.—A six foot 
black snake’s stomach proved to be 
his own death trap in the pheasant 
holding pen of H. E. Douglas, R. D. 
No. 1, Red Lion, Pa. A brood of mal- 
lards was using the pen prior to the 
pheasants. Three of the half-grown 
ducks were swallowed by the snake 
preventing his escape from the pen 
and allowing Harold plenty of time 
to get his rifle and remove the preda- 
tor before turning in the pheasants. 
District Game Protector Daniel H. 
Fackler, Windsor. 


Welcome Home 


HUNTINGTON COUNTY—On 
March 10th, while releasing ringneck 
hens in Shirley Township, I wit- 
nessed a sight that was new to me. 
We had just released several hens and 
three of them landed in a snow 
covered field about 60 yards away 
from the truck. All at once we noticed 
a large ringneck cock bird take off 
from a hillside about 250 yards away. 
It flew straight towards us and landed 
right in among the three hens. From 
then on he just strutted his stuff and 
ran from one hen to the other as if 
greeting long lost sweethearts. I feel 
sure spring propagation of ringnecks 
on that particular farm will be a 
great success if that beautiful cock 
bird retains only part of such en- 
thusiasm.—District Game _ Protector 
Dean M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 
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HE Old Game Protector settled 

back in the easy chair, lit the 
kerosene reading lamp on the living 
room table, and reached for the daily 
paper. Only an occasional, distant 
train whistle echoing up the valley 
from the Rockville Bridge broke the 
soft serenade of spring wildlife out- 
side. The music of dinner dishes 
being washed in the kitchen was the 
only sound in the snug litle game 
refuge house, nestled against a moun- 
tain backdrop of Pennsylvania scrub 
oaks and pitch pine. 

Suddenly the wildlife officer’s voice 
broke the spell. “Kidnapping is the 
worst crime a man can commit.” 

“What was that, dear?” his wife 
called from the kitchen. 

“Why, this big kidnapping case in 
the paper here. I’ve met up with a 
few really mean men in my time but 
I'd sure like to run into just one 
more—the two-legged skunk who stole 
that baby.” 

The attractive, lively little woman 
appeared in the doorway, drying her 
hands on a pretty gingham apron. 
“And I'd like to be right there with 
you. If anything like that had ever 
happened to us when our Fred was 
little, I would have been plumb 
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Although written in fictional fashion, 
this is a TRUE story based on an 
actual experience of Pennsylvania 
Game Protector Mark P. Motter. 


(Fourth in a Series) 


crazy-mad. Wish there was something 
we could do to help, even if it 
was . . 

At that instant, the telephone on 
the wall vibrated into discordant 
ringing, interrupting the woman in 
mid-sentence. The Old Game Pro- 
tector jumped from his chair and 
quickly cradled the earpiece in his 
big hand. A few moments later, after 
a frequent “yes, sir” and “glad to 
help,” he turned to his wife. “Looks 
like that wish of yours will come 
true. That was the Supervisor with 
orders to start a search first thing in 
the morning. He says rumor has it 
the baby may be held captive in a 
cabin right here in Pennsylvania. 
We're to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of all hunting camps, summer 
cottages, and the like.” 

“Well, Mark, that is one investiga- 
tion this little lady would love to 
make with you!” The veteran officer 
merely nodded in agreement. 

The next morning a red sun burst- 
ing over the mountains was up just 
in time to see the Old Game Pro- 
tector helping his wife and son into 
the front seat of the sturdy and trust- 
worthy Ford. The chill of the night 
before soon succumbed to the warm- 
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ing rays of the March sun and in the 
haze of a new spring day, a chorus 
of robins tremoloed their greeting to 
the trio. Occasionally, broad and 
beautiful farm valleys could be seen 
through breaks in the trees, each a 
painting in pastel greens and rich 
chocolate browns with red and white 
farm buildings dotting the landscape. 

After a few minutes of bouncing 
down deserted mountain roads, the 
boy turned to his father. “Say, Dad, 
where were those three boys going 
who passed the refuge just as we were 
leaving?”’ 

“Why, they’re from Lykens, son. 
Been running a trap line all winter 
up on Broad Mountain and | sup- 
pose that’s where they are headed 
today. Good, honest kids by the way. 
Real conscientious about checking 
their traps every 36 hours at least 
and every trap I’ve seen has a name 
tag. Seems sort of strange to see a 
trapper in shirt sleeves and wearing 
low shoes, but this has been such a 
mild winter, a fellow could almost 


wear shorts some days without get- 
ting cold.” 


“Land sakes, yes,” his wife re- 


sponded. “I’ve mever seen such 
weather. March certainly came in 
like a lamb this year.” 

Three hours later the Old Game 
Protector trudged slowly back to the 
road where his wife and son were 
waiting. “Consarn it, that’s the fif- 
teenth cabin I’ve searched and so far 
not a sign of life in any of ‘em. 
There’s no more in this section but 
we'll just cross over to the other side 
of the mountain and see what we 
can find in those places along the 
Run. That baby’s just got to be 
found and I don’t aim to quit lookin’ 
until I’ve covered every inch of this 
territory.” 

“We'll stick right with you, Dad,” 
the boy exclaimed. "Cold as I am, 
I don’t want to go home long as 
there’s any chance of finding him.” 

“Did you say ‘cold,’ son? By golly, 


it has got chilly since it started to 
cloud over. Guess moving around I 
didn’t notice too much.” 


Sudden gusts of wind swirled 
clouds of old leaves and dust around 
the trio as they started back to the 
car. The skies, so clear and filled with 
sunshine when they had started out 
at dawn, were now filling with 
leaden, sullen looking clouds so 
quickly it seemed as though nature 
was pulling a curtain across the coun- 
tryside. By noon, a slight drizzle of 
rain was intermixed with snow and 
the temperature had skidded down- 
ward ten to fifteen degrees. But the 
searchers drove on, stopping often to 
investigate the many hunting camps 
and other buildings of the region. 

In mid-afternoon, the car skidded 
around a turn on a lonely mountain 
road. Only skillful steering by the 
Old Game Protector averted tragedy. 
“Great day, that was close,” whistled 
the veteran officer as he eased the 
car to a halt. “Never saw such a 
change in the weather. Why, this 
has all the makin’s of a good old- 
fashioned _ blizzard.” 


“IT think one has already been 
made, Dad. That snow is at least 
ten inches deep and just look at those 
trees. They won’t take much more 
ice before breaking.” 

The Old Game Protector’s wife 
shivered before speaking again. ‘Feels 
like it’s about zero outside. I’ve been 
worried for the past hour but I didn’t 
want to say anything to interrupt 
your searching. But now I think we 
had better try to get to safety. 
Wouldn’t it be terrible if we got 
stuck up here on the mountain. Let’s 
try for the Carsonville to Halifax 
road and put up for the night at my 
folk’s place.” 

“You're right,” the Old Game Pro- 
tector shouted above the roar of the 
unseasonal gale. “I hardly think we’ll 
ever get back to the refuge house 
now. It'll be all I can do to keep the 
car on the road.” 
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Minutes later the trio were driv- 
ing very slowly down a road, all but 
lost in the deepening snow. “If it 
weren't for the telephone poles to 
guide on, I don’t reckon we would 
ever get through,” the Old Game 
Protector shouted, his face inches 
from the windshield as he squinted 
through the whirling snowflakes. 
Then, in his loudest, booming voice, 
he cried, “Watch out!” 

Encrusted with inches of ice and 
snow, it wires weighted down by 
hundreds of heavy icicles, one of the 
poles suddenly cracked and crashed 
across the road a few feet in front 
of the car. The Old Game Protector’s 
wife gasped and paled slightly before 
saying slowly, “That was too close 
for comfort.” 

It took almost a half hour for the 
three cold and tired travelers to clear 
the telephone pole from their path 
even as huge trees and other poles 
creaked, groaned, and finally crashed 
in the forest on either side. 

Late that night the Old Game Pro- 
tector finally eased the car to a stop 
before a snow-covered farmhouse 
near Halifax. His wife’s parents 
greeted them warmly, insisting that 
they spend the night there. 

The following morning a washtub 
of boiling water was used to thaw 
out the brake drums in the veteran 
officer’s car so that it could be moved 
into a garaage. Two days later the 
Old Game Protector was able to start 
out walking towards his home. His 
wife called after him as he slowly 
moved away from the snow-bound 
farmhouse, “First thing to do, Mark, 
is to see if poor old Bess is all right.” 

The Old Game Protector called 
back, “Don’t you worry about that 
setter dog. Bess probably weathered 
out the storm better ’n we did though 
I ‘spect she’s a might hungry by 
now.” With that, the big man waved 
a final farewell and trudged into the 
forests towards the Game Refuge. 

Late that night his mackinawed 
figure reappeared at the edge of the 


snow-laden woods as he_ wearily 
plodded through the knee deep 
mantle of white. His anxious wife 
and son met him at the door. “Was 
Bess all right?” his wife wanted to 
know. 


“Yes,” the Old Game Protector re- 
plied slowly. “She was as plenty snug 
in that barrel-kennel the boy and I 
built last summer. Bit hungry, of 
course, and plenty glad to see me. 
Things look bad at the Refuge. Lots 
of trees down and it will be weeks 
before I'll be able to clear the road. 
But if you don’t mind doing without 
phone service, we'll head on back in 
the morning.” 


“Why, nothing like that would 
ever stop me, Mark,” his wife em- 
phatically said. “In this life a little 
snow and discomfort is to be ex- 
pected. Besides, we'll have to get 
some corn out to the turkey feeders 
in the Refuge and while you're clear- 
ing and road, I Why, what's 
the matter?” 


“Guess you might as well know 
now. Remember those three young 
trappers we saw starting out early on 
the morning of the blizzard? Well, 
on my way back over the mountain 
tonight, I ran across a fellow who 
was out yesterday with a gang of men 
from Lykens searching for one of the 
boys. They were going to start out 
for the refuge in the morning but I 
told him we all were O. K. He said, 
the search party found the one boy 
late yesterday, sitting by a big hem- 
lock near one of the cabins we 
checked. The kid had frozen to death. 
Guess he tried to hole up there later 
in the day of the storm, then got 
panicky and started for town. Our 
trails just didn’t cross at the right 
time, else we might have saved him. 


“You know,” the Old Game Pro- 
tector concluded wistfully, ‘“some- 
times there’s a lot of heartache con- 
nected with the pleasure in this job 
of mine.” 

The End. 


























Paes Sole’ 


By John Day 


6 igre morning sun blazed down 
from a cloudless vault of powder 
blue, flexing his muscles for an all- 
out mid-afternoon effort to fry the 
countryside. In the quiet of the 
morning not a plane droned in the 
distance to spoil the enchanted mood 
of the hidden valley. I sat on a bluff 
some forty feet above the valley 
stream and took part in Sunday morn- 
ing services, country style. The creek 
fell lazily across a rocky rip, after 
loafing through a long curving eddy 


where it had admired the glowing’ 


fire pink reflected on its placid bosom. 


The preacher bird was in the pul- 
pit, reading a lengthy lecture on the 
evils of John Barleycorn. He didn’t 
dwell on his own failings, which have 
earned him the name of red-eyed 
vireo. I listened as he droned on and 
on, driving home his monotonous 
points with monotonous repetition 
which soon had me drowsy. 


In the choir loft the solo role was 
taken by a silver-voiced wood thrush. 
As closely as I could paraphrase his 
music, he sang, “Good morning! All 
is well! God is good!” Chorus parts 
were sung by the indigo bunting, the 


chat, the titmouse and a Kentucky 
warbler. 
The preacher bird took no 


chances of losing his audience. Every 
once in a while a woodpecker would 
rap smartly for order, and the Aca- 
dian flycatcher would abruptly shout 
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“Wake up!” This always wiouighd me 
back from the edge of slumberland in 
time to hear a bullfrog deep in the 
farthest corner say “A-a-ah Men!” 


The stream is so hard fished that 
what few daring chubs and suckers 
do show up are soon massacred. Dur- 
ing the few hours I relaxed there on 
the high bank, some half dozen eager 
anglers tried the few pitiful points 
with pitiful luck. 





My knee boots seemed high enough 
to try the stream bed, so I took to 
the water for a short stroll after the 
morning services. Small fry, shiners 
and dace in great shoals, schooled on 
the shallow flats. Crawdads scuttled 
from underfoot. One small water 
snake lay rigid on a flat stone until 
my walking stick came too near. 
Then he dived with lightning speed 
and I saw him no more. 


From the trees about came the 
“Pharaoh” song of the seventeen year 
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locust. These were probably a few 
individualists who got confused on 
their time schedules. In one huge 
oak which harbored a bee colony 
were both locusts and wild honey to 
meet the Biblical theme of the Sun- 
day morning services. 


The boots betrayed me, as they 
always do, and soon I was squishing 
along with both feet thoroughly 
soaked. A moist sand bar oftered 
some dazzling beauty in a trio of 
great tiger swallow tail butterflies, 
who were finding something there to 
their liking. They hovered and flut- 
tered about in the brilliant sunlight, 
sure signal that another summer is 
on the way. 

A chunky broad-winged hawk cir- 
cled slowly overhead, providing sev- 
eral moments of real entertainment 
as he wheeled in the sun. His rather 
feeble screaming sounds something 
like the music of the wood pewee. 
Through the glass the broad white 
bands on the tail, a sure field-mark, 
could be clearly seen. 


High in an oak leaning above the 
creek I chanced to spy the nest of a 
pair of tiny blue-gray gnatcatchers. 
The male made so much fuss about 
me lazing there below that I became 
suspicious and watched carefully. 
Sure enough, the pair had set up 
housekeeping at least fifty feet above 
the ground, and were actively feed- 
ing young. 

As I drove out of the hidden val- 
ley en route to my home acres, a 
lone blue heron flapped up out of the 
creek bottom and moseyed off above 
the trees. He had a sort of possessive 
air about him. Probably the janitor 
locking up at close of the Sunday 
services. 


There is a particularly nosy flicker 
in the valley who doesn’t seem to 
like my summer working hours. Ap- 
parently he has watched me leaving 
the house rather late these lazy morn- 
ings and has decided to do something 
about it. After much testing he finally 
located a drum to his liking just 


above one of our bedroom windows, 
Now he comes around each morn- 
ing soon after sun-up and hammers 
out a resounding tattoo that brings 
me awake in short order. 

The first morning he rolled that 
alarming drum I thought the tele- 
phone was ringing and stumbled 
grumpily out to find a dead wire. We 
have had one heart to heart talk 
with this stubborn fellow, but he 
plans to hammer me off to work on 
time if it takes all summer. Just about 
the time I am opening the garage 
doors I can hear him cackling from 
somewhere down the valley, notify- 
ing the countryside that Old Neb- 
nose got off to work under the wire 
once more. 

We have a new, self-appointed bug 
dispatcher in the garden rows. We 
recently gave him “the air” from our 
screened-in back porch, but he felt 
there was an obligation due and is 
working out his board bill by pa- 
trolling the corn and the dahlia 
aisles, picking up beetles and butter- 
flies, with now and then a meadow 
mouse or a small garter snake for 
variety. He sits for hours on the 
dahlia stakes, keeping vigilant watch 
against all six-legged intruders. 

When he came to our house as a 
fledgling sparrow hawk we gave him 
the run of the spacious porch and 
watched him wreck begonias and 
ferns and other plants while he 
proved those long falcon wings. The 
payoff came one Sunday as my wife 
was reading on the porch. Henry the 
hawk suddenly took off from the tall 
fern and landed smack dab in the 
braids atop her head. That’s when 
we decided the time had come to 
let him go. 

I gathered him up and placed him 
on a clothes line pole in the yard. 
He settled down and showed no in- 
clination of flying away. Then I 
picked him up again and he rode 
around on my hand like a small fal- 
con ready to be cast at game. When 
tossed into the air he alighted on 
my shoulder. We placed him in the 
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walnut tree by the porch and again 
he just sat there, perfectly content 
with his family circle. 

I picked him up from the tree and 
gave him a toss high in air. He im- 
mediately flew to the cornice above 
a window on the sunny side of the 
house. The sun had seared the 
painted metal on this projection and 
it was comical to watch his high 
stepping as the footing got too hot. 
Finally I took him off that hot spot 
atop a long pole and gave him a 
launching that forced him to fly 
high into the upper branches of the 
walnut tree. 

Almost immediately he became the 
target for vituperation by all the 
small birds in the neighborhood. We 
were surprised to find that the main 
burden of the attack was carried by 
a pair of orchard orioles. We had 
not even been aware that these shy 
songsters were nesting close by but 
Henry’s appearance in the walnut 
tree brought them on the double- 
quick. 

At first we had some doubts that 
the young hawk would survive. He 
had no parents to teach him the 
tricks of the woodland and the sup- 
ply of raw beef trimmings was now 
shut off. He seemed dazed by the 
dive bombing: and strafing of the in- 
dignant orioles, but at nightfall he 
was still there in the tree, apparently 
all shipshape. 


He spent most of the following 
day in that tree, still the victim of 
unending attack by the orioles, and 
a sortie or two by our local robin 
delegation. Then the pangs of hun- 
ger struck and he took to hunting 
for small beetles about the garden. 
He would sit on a dahlia stake, scan- 
ning the ground until a_ morsel 
showed up, and then would drop 
down and pick up the tid-bit. 

I knew then that Henry was self 
sufficient, particularly when watching 
him maneuver in the air on those 
capable wings. Shortly there followed 
an excited telephone bulletin that 





he had captured a small snake and 
one recent evening he slaughtered a 
field mouse and dropped it almost at 
my feet in the garden. The instinct 
for survival that has been instilled in 
his tribe over the centuries had come 
to his rescue in his time of need. 


It seems almost unbelievable, but 
romance has apparently already en- 
tered Henry’s life. He formed the 
habit of perching on a dahlia stake 
and shouting the battle cry of his 
clan at the top of his voice. One day 
a beautiful sparrow hawk, slightly 
larger than Henry, zoomed past the 
porch to a landing on the honey- 
suckle pole beside the house. 


Henry sat coyly among the dahlias, 
still shouting. The visitor then spoke 
some shrill hawk language and 
wheeled into the skies when we got 
too nosey. Since then the wild Hen- 
rietta has kept a safe distance in the 
trees near by, scolding for all she’s 
worth while we move up close to in- 
terview the gorgeous young male in 
the garden. 

Hawks are said to mate for life. 
Whether she’s a college widow or a 
plain cradle robber, Henry’s future 
seems to be all planned. In the mean- 
time it’s a real delight to work the 
garden rows with a hawking falcon 
for company, and to watch his gor- 
geous coloring and magnificent, flight 
as he goes about his new life, free 
and unafraid. 


. The End 
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Smoky 


(PART VI) 


By George X. Sand 


The Story So Far: 


Smoky, the young white tail deer, having 
escaped from civilization to the woods, 
where for a few precious weeks he enjoyed 
the happy companionship of Whitefoot, a 
friendly young doe, has been driven away 
from her by a large, pale-faced buck. 

In his _ bitterness because Whitefoot 
wouldn’t desert the big buck’s harem of 
does (she didn’t dare; she knew the big 
fellow, in a fit of anger, would have gored 
Smoky to death) Smoky set off into the 
depths of the forest to forget her—and to 
escape the ever hovering threat of Hoke 
Bronson, the disfigured pothunter who has 
sworn vengeance upon him. 

After a winter and the following summer 
in the great solitary domain of his choice, 
Smoky feels a restlessness coming over him. 


OR Smoky, in his vast woodland 

realm, blossoming  goldenrod 
ushered in the season of falling 
leaves, and in the twilight of the In- 
dian summer evenings that followed 
the distant ridges seemed to blend 
softly together in pastel shades of 
hazy purple and gold. 

There was a new smell on the air 
now, the thin, acrid odor of smoke. 
And though it had undoubtedly been 
carried to him many miles from its 
source, the pungent smell neverthe- 
less left Smoky with a restless and un- 
easy feeling that he could not ex- 
plain. 

It was a restlessness which was to 
remain and grow within him long 
after the smell of burning leaves and 
grasses disappeared. No longer was 
he content to remain in once-favorite 
haunts in the forest. One day might 
find him trotting majestically through 
the high country; the next, his pecu- 
liar, scuffing footprints might appear 
where he had walked through the 
bottoms again. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Thirty-fourth In A Series 





Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 


Beaver County contains 285,824 
acres of which 104,415 acres are 
forested. Publicly-owned land con- 
tains 7,468 acres, including 1,421 
acres in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Located on the Ohio River north 
and west of Pittsburgh, this county 
lies mainly in the river basin through 
which run many tributaries to the 
Ohio. Only a small proportion of the 
land is too hilly for agriculture. The 
streams have been important factors 
in the development of the county, 
providing water power and easy com- 
munication through their valleys. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is furnished 
by the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & West- 
ern lines. Barge traffic on the Ohio 
River provides economical transpor- 
tation of coal and heavy materials to 
and from the steel mills. The Lincoln 
Highway (U.S. 30) and other import- 
ant State highways traverse the county 
which has 482 miles of improved 
roads. 

District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector J. B. Mc- 
Gregor, Box 186 (230 Dravo Street), 
Beaver, has jurisdiction over the en- 
tire county at present. 


— ty 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Clifton Iman, 115 
Wahl Street, Evans City, has jurisdic- 
tion over this county. 


Agriculture 
The county has a total of 2,138 
farms with 71,303 acres under culti- 
vation. Principal agricultural prod- 
ucts include hay, grains, livestock, 
fruits and vegetables. 


Industry 

As an important industrial center, 
Beaver County ranks fifth in value of 
products throughout the Common- 
wealth. Sandstone quarries provide 
building stone for bridges and struc- 
tures. Bituminous coal, clay and shale 
provide the raw materials for brick 
making. Crushed stone, sand and 
gravel are known far and wide for 
their qualities and are in great de- 
mand. Metal and metal products com- 
prise bridge steel, pipes, tubing, pig 
iron, tin, iron and steel bars and 
sheets. During World War II the pro- 
duction of styrene and butadiene, 
basic elements of synthetic rubber, 
produced at a large plant in the 
newly established town of Kobuta 
contributed much to the war effort. 
This was one of the largest and one 
cf the first such plants. 


History 

Beaver County was named for 
the Beaver river, a translation of an 
Indian name for the stream. Beaver 
river, Beaver creek and Beaver Falls 
join with the county in honoring the 
furbearers whose pelts were prob- 
ably the first major article of com- 
merce in this region. The County’s 
growth has been similar to that of 
its sister county of Allegheny from 
which, along with part of what was 
then Washington county, it was 
formed in 1800. Logstown was started 
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during the Delaware and Shawnee 
migration 1725-1727 and continued 
as an important trading settlement 
until 1758. At Ambridge the State 
is restoring the site and buildings of 
Old Economy, an early experiment 
in communal living and industry dur- 
ing the 19th Century. Here in 1825 
under the leadership of Father Rapp, 
the Harmony Society erected its third 
and last home. The first had been 
set up in 1804 at Harmony, Pennsy]l- 
vania and the second in the state of 
Indiana. The experiment near Am- 
bridge was the most successful of all 
since the agricultural and industrial 
products of the colony found ready 
sale in Pittsburgh. At one time the 
colony was worth a million dollars. 
Geneva College, a co-educational in- 
stitution, is located at Beaver Falls. 
The Brodhead Trail was built by 
General Daniel Brodhead from Fort 
Pitt to Fort McIntosh in 1778 and 
the following year he lead an ex- 
pedition up the Allegheny toward 
New York state for the purpose of 
subduing the Indians. In 1749 Con- 
rad Weiser, Pennsylvania Indian 
agent, peace-maker and interpreter, 
carried a message to the Indians 
camped at Logstown, telling them 
the land belonged to the English. At 
Legionville General Anthony Wayne 
held one of the first of the nation’s 
“training gamps” from November, 


1792 to April, 1793, drilling and out- 
fitting an army that marched into the 





Ohio country and finally subdued 
the Indians at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers in 1794. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: North Fork, Little Beaver 
River—brown trout—Darlington, Rt. 
51—5 miles; Brady Run—brook and 
rainbow trout—Rochester, Rt. 68—5 
miles; Service Creek—brook and rain- 
bow trout—Harshaville, Rt. 30—4 
miles; Big Travers Creek—brook trout 
—Frankfort Springs, Rt. 18—7 miles; 
North Fork, Little Beaver River— 
black bass—Darlington, Rt. 51—12 
miles; Brush Creek—black bass— 
Unionville, Rt. 68—5 miles; Conno- 
quenessing Creek—black bass—Har- 
mony Junction, Rt. 68—13 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Beaver County is primarily a scene 
of small game hunting with rabbits 
predominating. A few deer are found 
in forested areas and farm woodlots. 
Over 15,000 acres of farmland are 
enrolled in the Pennsylvania Co 
operative Farm-Game program while 
1,421 acres of the county comprise 
State Game Lands—No. 173 near 
Esther totalling 1,063 acres; No. 189 
south of Shippingport totalling 321 
acres; and a portion of No. 148 near 
New Galilee totalling 37 acres. 

The End 


Photo by Pa. Dept. of Commerce 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


For this was the season of the rut. 
' He was still too young to indulge in 
it himself, but to observe the other 
deer cavorting about in the madness 
of the love moon had a decidedly 
disquieting effect upon him. Invar- 
iably his thoughts returned to White- 
foot; how she had saved his life; their 
many little intimate moments to- 
gether as she instructed him in the 
ways of the wild. Where was she? 

Such thoughts continued to plague 
Smoky while the days sped fleetingly 
by and the nights carried the first 
snap of fall. By now he had rubbed 
off the last of the velvet-like cover- 
ing from his foot-long spike horns. 
The woods were a riot of color, with 
the scarlet of sumac and maple, the 
white-gold of birch and all the tawny 
hues that ranged in between. Most 
of the insects were gone and the 
hibernators were preparing to den 
up once more, having eaten them- 
selves fat in anticipation of their long 
fast ahead of them. 

Then came the morning when 
Smoky awoke to find the world once 
more covered with a soft mantel of 
snow. In the beauty of the hushed 
woods even the usually raucous 
crows seemed to be observing silence 
as they contemplated this new pheno- 
menon of nature. And, seeing it, 
Smoky felt more restless than ever. 
For it reminded him of the lonely 
days he’d spent here during the win- 
ter previous. 

It was not until the third snow- 
storm had come swirling bleakly out 
the north, however, that Smoky 
really made up his mind. One morn- 
ing he glimpsed a young doe, tail 
down and shivering, disappearing de- 
jectedly inte a gaunt copse of oak 
in search of acorns. For a moment it 
seemed to Smoky that surely it must 
be Whitefoot. But when he ran 
eagerly closer to intercept her he saw 
to his disappointment that she was 





actually much duller looking, , with 
little of the soft roundness and pretty 
coloring of Whitefoot. 


While the surprised doe watched, 
Smoky slid to a halt, turned abruptly 
away. Quickly then he trotted off in 
a direction that would take him away 
from his vast domain and back to 
Whitefoot—and the realm of the 
pale-faced stag. 

He traveled swiftly, surely, cover- 
ing the distance in but half the time 
it had taken him before. For he was 
healed and well now; strong of 
shoulder and keen of eye and nose. 
Occasionally, when the uneven 
ground slowed him to a walk, he un- 
consciously fell into the limp which 
would be with him always; a remin- 
der of the ugly shoulder wound Hoke 
Bronson’s rifle bullet had inflicted. 


When Smoky reached the old 
familiar site of the beaver dam he 
saw that the snow storms had been 
far more severe here. Great drifts lay 
piled up wherever the trees afforded 
protection from the wind, and he was 
forced to detour repeatedly. 

He circled the area, testing the 
breeze, hoping to strike a trail that 
may have been left by Whitefoot— 
even an old trail, so that he might 
learn she was alive and answer the 
ominous question that had _ been 
growing inside him. 

There was nothing. What few deer 
tracks existed were old ones. 

That night it snowed again. The 
bitter wind sent the cold flakes skid- 
ding past his bent head in stinging 
clouds. He felt hungry. He’s searched 
for food and found but little. 

The next morning he pushed on— 
the only living thing that walked 
among the gaunt trees. Just before 
noon he struck a deer trail. He fol- 
lowed it until suddenly it stopped 
abruptly behind a fallen oak. And 
for good reason. The maker, of the 
tracks, a young buck, lay in the snow 
—dead. It took but a glance at the 
emaciated carcass, the protruding 
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ribs, to tell Smoky that the young 
deer had died of starvation. 


Smoky looked about him now with 
closer scrutiny. And now he knew 
why he’d had to retire on an empty 
stomach the night before. The crop 
of mast and nuts had obviously 
failed in this area the past season. 
Everything that even resembled 
green food had been eaten bare by 
the desperate birds and animals. 


Alarmed, Smoky wondered what 
might have happened to Whitefoot 
under such conditions. Had he re- 
turned too late? If not, where could 
she have gone? He remembered that 
he hadn’t yet been to the swamp 
where he’d first encountered the pale- 
faced buck during the deer hunt that 
had almost cost him his life. He 
decided to go there now. 


As he entered the swamp increas- 
ing signs of famine met Smoky’s 
worried glance. Practically all the 
lower branches of the evergreen 
trees had been eaten clean by hungry 
deer. Tracks were everywhere and 
regular trails had been worn through 
the snow by the yarded-up animals. 
Smoky sensed what it meant: con- 
fined to the swamp by the deep snows 
the deer had relied upon the supply 
of food growing there to sustain life 
until the spring thaw came and they 
could venture forth again. But the 
unusually deep snows had kept them 
prisoner there. And, as the available 
food receded they had grown weaker. 
Finally, only the larger bucks could 
reach the food level. The does and 
youngsters, standing on their hind 
legs and pawing desperately for the 
tender greens now just beyond their 
eager mouths, found themselves not 
quite tall enough . sooner or 
later starved. 

Suddenly Smoky stopped, throwing 
back his head, eyes staring. His sensi- 
tive nose had caught something that 
excited him. He sniffed again, his 
opulescent eyes trying to pierce the 
gloom in the direction of the odor. 
Yes, there it was again... . . 


Whitefoot! 

He found her lying alone on her 
side before a laurel thicket, long 
since stripped bare of leaves. For a 
long second as her g!ance raised itself 
slowly to his she merely regarded him 
blankly. Then, slowly, recognition 
kindled in her vacant eyes. 

Smoky let his own shocked glance 
slide over her once lovely figure. She 
was scrawny now. Dangerously thin. 
Like the dead deer he’d stumbled 
upon in the snow, her ribs protruded 
pitifully. Her graceful head, raising 
itself now with an effort, looked un- 
usually large—simply because the 
neck beneath had wasted away until 
the gray-brown skin hung from it in 
loose folds. 


Smoky gave a snort and lowered 
his head, helping her gently to her 
feet. Anger welled within him to 
think that she should ever have fallen 
into such condition. Where was the 
leader of the herd in this swamp? 
What was the matter with him? 


The answer was obvious: the 
leader, whoever he was, had eaten 
the food himself! 


Quickly, Smoky trotted to the 
nearest maple. Resting his forefeet 
against the trunk, he stood erect and 
stretched his head and neck as far 
as he could up through the browsed- 
out branches. Even so, he was barely 
able to grasp between his teeth a 
limb that still had bark left on it. 
Giving it a mighty tug, he wrenched 
it free, carried it triumphantly back 
to where Whitefoot stood watching 
him. She thanked him with her 
brown eyes as he dropped it at her 
feet. Then he hurred away in search 
of more. 

That evening, her strength restored 
somewhat although she was still very 
hungry, Whitefoot was led slowly out 
of the swamp by Smoky. There was 
very little deer food left in the area 
and Smoky had in mind exactly what 
he must do. And the little doe, sens- 
ing a new and decidedly competent 
quality in this husky young buck 
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breaking a path before her in the 
snow, followed him without question. 

When at last Smoky stopped they 
stood on a snow-clad hill, overlook- 
ing a village that nestled sleepily in 
a moonlit valley below. Smoke curled 
thinly upward from brick chimneys. 
Here and there a yellow window still 
gleamed. Otherwise all was still and 
silent. 

Smoky circled cautiously, descend- 
ing into the silvery valley so that 
what slight breeze there was came to 
them across the roofs of the houses. 
Once. when a dog gave a single rest- 
less bark against the cold moon, 
Smoky stopped and waited patiently 
for sleep to come to the animal again. 

Behind him he could sense White- 
foot’s nervousness. Surprised, indeed, 
would she have been had she known 
that dogs and farmhouses and simi- 
lar signs of civilization were as com- 
monplace to Smoky as were the creeks 
and swamps and ridges to her! 

Smoky led the way silently through 
the snow to a small building set on 
wooden stilts some distance behind 
one of the farmhouses from which no 
light shone. He sniffed through one 
of several large cracks in the walls of 
the little building. As he’d expected 
it would be at this time of year, the 
corn-crib was filled with sweet-smell- 
ing cattle fodder. 

While Whitefoot stared in amaze- 
ment, Smoky ghosted up to the door. 
The latch was a simple affair of 
leather. In short order Smoky’s sharp 
incisors had bitten nearly through 
it. Then he stepped back. 

Whitefoot needed no second bid- 
ding. At first her long, emaciated 
neck stretched up cautiously . 
as if she half expected the door to 
close on it. Soon, however, she was 
stuffing herself on the carefully har- 
vested corn, holding the big ears dog- 
like between her dainty forefeet as 
she crunched hungrily. Smoky, mean- 
while, stood careful guard outside. 

Their stomachs pleasantly full and 
warm, Smoky led the way just as care- 


fully back toward the swamp. When- 
ever possible he followed the ridges 
or crossed open, moonlit meadows. 
Here the wind had blown away the 
powdery snow, leaving bare patches 
of frozen earth against which their 
hoofs clattered sharply and which 
Smoky knew would leave no telltale 
prints. 

Smoky had a double reason for 
this. He didn’t want to be trailed 
himself. Also, he knew that right now 
in the swamp he was approaching 
there would be does and yearlings 
gazing up in despair at the food be- 
yond their reach, sinking down into 
the snow in weary resignation to be- 
gin the long sleep from which they 
would never arise again. He intended 
to lead these starving deer out, just 
as he had Whitefoot, on future raids 
against the farms. 

At last Smoky and Whitefoot came 
to the swamp once more. Here they 
pushed their way through the deep 
drifts again. The going was easier 
this time, however. For now Smoky 
followed the same trail they’d broken 
on the way out. Too, Whitefoot had 
added strength now from the rich 
food. 

When they struck the first of the 
swamp’s well-worn deer trails they 
hurried down it. They passed two 
deer; emaciated, half-buried bodies, 
frozen awkwardly in death. Then 
they were in the main yard area 
where stood similar forlorn and 
starved gray forms. All turned their 
faces toward the new arrivals as if 
they sensed a remote hope in their 
coming. 

In short order Smoky and White- 
foot had rounded up most of the 
remaining members of the herd. 
They were starting out of the moon- 
lit yard with them when from behind 
came a loud, challenging snort. 
Smoky glanced over one shoulder, 
both surprised and annoyed at this 
sudden intrusion when time was so 
important. 

Then he stiffened. It was the pale- 
faced buck! 
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The big fellow, well fed and ap- 
parently more powerful than ever, 
advanced straight toward Smoky. It 
was evident from the aggressive man- 
ner in which he held his big rack of 
horns that he remembered the young 
buck; that he had absolutely no in- 
tention of this time letting him steal 
the show as he had before when he'd 
rescued the herd from the killer dog 
pack. 

Smoky looked quickly about him. 
Whitefoot was watching him intently, 
waiting to see what he would do. 
The other animals had already 
dropped their heads dejectedly, melt- 
ing away once more between the 
shadowy evergreens as if resigned 
there had been no hope for them 
from the start. 


Helpless anger surged through 
Smoky. He knew that with his little 
spike horns he had small chance 
against the burly stag. But he knew, 
too, that he had no choice; either he 
must whip this big animal whom 
he’d come to despise so, or the whole 
herd would perish—including White- 
foot. 

Suddenly the big one _ stopped. 
With a challenging snort he began to 
paw the snow, kicking it high, so that 
it fell in a glistening shower upon his 
broad back. Then he tipped the 
gleaming rack still further and 
charged. 

Smoky met him halfway, and in 
that wild moment his blood seemed 
to sing with a strange new exultation. 


In the still swamp their antlers 
crashed loudly together. Smoky felt 
his forefeet leave the ground, felt 
himself being forced backward by his 
heavier adversary. With a savage 
twist of his head he disengaged him- 
self, jumping aside. 

But not before the sharp tines of 
the other had pierced the skin of his 
head and neck in several places. 
Warm blood ran down into one of 
his glaring, smarting eyes. The pale- 
faced stag was strong. Too strong. 

Again the stag charged murder- 
ously. And again Smoky met the 
challenge. This time he felt the 
other’s hot, offensive breath full in 
his face and stared straight into the 
rolling, hate-filled eyes. But this time, 
too, he had the satisfaction of feeling 
one of his own horns rip a jagged 
tear through the stag’s soft throat 
fur, so that immediately the blood 
flowed there dark in the moon- 
| A 

But, too late, he realized that the 
other’s big antlers had become en- 
tangled with his own . . . his head 
was being forced back . . back 
. . . until it seemed the neck verte- 
bra would surely snap. 

His breath slowly choked off. He 
sagged helplessly to his knees. A great 
roaring filled his head. 

Suddenly there came a loud crack 
as the great stag drove triumphantly 
forward. Limply, Smoky fell to the 
a 


To Be Continued 





FISHER RE-ESTABLISHED IN MAINE 


One of American’s rarest furbearers, the fisher, has re-established itself 
in Maine where it was formerly exterminated, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Its lack of fear of man or dog led to its destruction 
over much of its early range before protective laws were passed. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


hd until they found a nest of turtle eggs in a cinder pile did Billy 
and Jane know that baby turtles hatch from eggs. They had really 
never thought about it before, but when they saw several babies coming 
out of an open place in the cinders and scampering down the side toward 
a pond, they stopped to see what was going on. 

“They look just like the ones we saw in the Five-and-Ten,” Jane observed. 


“Except that they are not painted and they do not have names painted 
on ‘their shells,” Billy added. 
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Although most of our turtles live in water, all of them must go ashore 
to lay their eggs. In the northern states, June is the usual time for egg 
laying. The flask-shaped nest is dug by the hind feet of the female in sand, 
soft clay or cinders. Into this hole, the eggs are dropped, one at a time. The 
hole is smoothed over so that little trace of it remains. 

Baby turtles usually hatch from the eggs in late summer or early fall. 
Sometimes they remain in the nest all winter. Generally they come out 
of the ground and move toward water right away, like the baby turtles that 
Billy and Jane found. They have some special sense telling them where 
to find water. 


The children were surprised to discover that the shells of the baby tur- 
tles are soft, not hard like the shells of old turtles. It is when they are 
babies that these youngsters are caught and eaten by many animals. When 
they grow up they have very few enemies, except man. 

Turtles are reptiles, like snakes and lizards. A “tortoise” is a name 
often given to a turtle that lives on land. A “Terrapin” is a salt-marsh turtle 
whose flesh makes very fine soup. 


Turtles make very interesting pets and are quite easy to raise. They may 
be kept out of doors in a wire pen or indoors in a big box or glass case. 
Sand on the floor, a few rocks, and a little pool or basin of water should 
be added. Turtles should be fed two or three times a week. They eat lettuce, 
apples, earthworms, snails, slugs and insects. Water turtles should be fed 
fish and wilted lettuce. Some turtles like hamburger and bananas. 


. . « The End 








Maslowski & Goodpaster Photo 





THE GRAY SQUIRREL 


The gray squirrel’s long and bushy tail, 

Is a balancing stick on limb or rail. 

He goes up a tree as fast as a sprinter, 

And spends much time burying nuts for winter. 
His color ranges from gray to black, 

At hiding from gunners he has quite a knack. 


—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Sportsmen 3 bow Me * _ ee 


D URING late March, the critical condition of the deer range was demonstrated 
to three separate groups of sportsmen, legislators, and other interested in- 
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dividuals. These groups visited Cameron and McKean Counties which are typical 
of much of the "big woods" country of north-central Pennsylvania. The deer man- 
agement problems facing the Game Commission were explained by Roger M. 
Latham, Chief, Wildlife Research Division; Stanley E. Forbes, Leader, White-tailed 
Deer Study; and C. R. Studholme, Leader, Wildlife Food Evaluation Study. 


Commission personnel were pleased by the open-mindedness of those in attend- 
ance and their willingness to learn. Many sportsmen expressed the opinion that if all 
deer hunters could participate in a similiar tour, most of the present criticism of 


Pennsylvania's deer management would end. 





One of the first things that was pointed out was the 
difference between good deer food and poor deer food. 
Many of the sportsmen were surprised to learn that laurel 
has practically no food value and that deer will rarely touch 
beech browse. The succulent twigs and buds of several 
hardwoods form the bulk of the winter diet. 





The “deer Jine" was evident all along the roads used in the tour. The deer had eaten every 
twig and leaf from the hemlocks as high as they could reach standing on their hind legs. 
No food was left. 
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An attempt was made to cut two pounds 
of browse (the amount needed to feed one 
deer a day). The sportsmen agreed that it 
looked like an impossible task in this area. 
A denuded wintering valley (below) was 
visited where deer had starved in large num- 
bers during normal winters. The ‘eaten-out" 
appearance convinced the hunters that deer 
could no longer winter here. 


On State Game Lands No. 30 in McKean 
County the destructive effects of an over- 
abundant deer herd was demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing a clear cut for chemical wood in the 
forest, a deer-proof fence was placed around 
a portion of the area. After three years, 
the new forest growth is so dense inside the 
fence that it is difficult to walk through it. 
Outside the fence, the ground is bare except 
for a few bracken ferns and poverty grass. 
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Game Law Prosecutions and 
Fines Set Record 


Beginning with the FBI, reports 
from all law enforcement agencies in- 
dicate a growing disregard for law 
and order in recent years. This has 
been observed in the law enforcement 
activities of the Game Commission. It 
has reflected in the number of cases 
brought and the amount of fines 
collected by game protectors, as 
shown herein. 

Pennsylvania game law _prosecu- 
tions for the calendar year 1952 
totaled 5044. In 1951 they numbered 
4553. Total penalties collected in 1952 
were $158,909.76. In 1951 they were 
$146,443.65. Thus the prosecutions 
in 1952 over 1951 increased by 491, 
and the fines collected in 1952 totaled 
$12,466.11 more than the previous 
year. 

Take the month of December 
alone. In December 1952 there were 
1944 game law prosecutions, penal- 
ties collected being $69,298.25. In 
that month, 1951, there were 1536 
prosecutions, the fines for which ag- 
gregated $53,646.50. In the one month 
comparison, 408 more game cases 
were handled and $15,651.75 more 
in fines were placed in the Game 
Fund. The total penalties collected 
in December 1952, established an all- 
time high for any single month in the 
history of the Game Commission. 

These statistics lead to the con- 
clusion that as disregard for the law 
increases, Pennsylvania’s fine force of 
Game Protectors keeps pace in carry- 
ing out their enforcement duties. 
That they have successfully concen- 
trated their efforts particularly on 
flagrant cases, such as out-of-season 
hunting and deer jack lighting is 
evidenced by the record. 





SERRE 


Biddle Retains Game 
Commission Post 


On April 14 the Senate unani- 
mously confirmed Governor Fine’s 
appointment of Colonel Nicholas 
Biddle, Bethayres, to the Game Com- 
mission. The Commissioner’s term in 
the non-paying position runs into 
January, 1961. 

Colonel Biddle was unanimously 
elected by his colleagues to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Commission in 
January of this year. He first became 
a member of the wildlife agency in 
February of 1935 and has served con- 
tinuously since that time. Between 


March, 1935, and January, 1940, 
Biddle served as President of the 
Game Commission. 

Colonel Biddle is exceptionally 


well qualified to discharge his duties 
with the game agency. He has hunted 
and had many outdoor experiences 
in various parts of the world and in 
other states as well as Pennsylvania. 


Low Pelt Value Cuts Interest in 
Trapping 


Some game protectors believe that 
as many beavers were taken in the 
longer 1953 season as in 52, inas- 
much as the limit was increased from 
2 to 3. Others follow the opinion of 
Denald G. Day, Susquehanna County 
officer, who says: “The low price of 
fur had its effect on beaver trapping 
this season. Although beavers were 
more numerous this year than last 
the average trapper was reluctant to 
devote the necessary time and effort 
needed to catch broadtails. Many old 
timers gave up a sport they have pur- 
sued for many years. It is little won- 
der. A hide that was worth $70 a few 
years ago brought $20 or less on this 
year’s fur market.” 
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1953-54 Federal Duck Stamp 
Will Feature Blue-Winged Teal 


A black and white wash drawing 
featuring five blue-winged teal in 
flight over bulrush, titled “Early Ex- 
oress,” has been chosen as the design 
for the 1953-54 Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp, Albert M. Day, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service an- 
nounced today. 

Clayton B. Seagears, of Albany, 
N. Y., Director of Conservation 
Education, New York Conservation 
Department, drew the winning de- 
sign. 

A panel of 18 waterfowl experts 
judged the design as the best of the 
92 entries submitted in the competi- 
tion. The 1953-54 stamp will be the 
20th in the Federal duck stamp 
series. 


Now sold for $2, the duck stamps 
provide funds that help finance the 
Federal Government’s waterfowl 
refuge program. Eighty-five per cent 
of the money realized from the sale 
of the stamps is used by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to supplement other 
funds for the purchase and mainte- 
nance of waterfowl refuges through- 
out the country. The remaining 15 
per cent is used for printing and dis- 
tribution of the stamps, enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act, and other Federal activities for 
migratory bird conservation. All 
migratory waterfowl hunters over 16 
years of age are required by law to 
purchase and have a stamp of cur- 
rent issue duly signed when hunting. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952, a total of 2,167,767 duck 
stamps was sold to waterfowl hunters, 
conservationists, and philatelists. 


Northwest Division sportsmen and Fish Wardens gave able and much appreciated as- 
sistance to Game Protector Ray Sickles and Waterfowl Coordinator Bob Latimer, right, 
during a recent banding operation at Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge, Crawford County. 
Led by E. G. MacMurdy, Erie County Sportsmen’s League official and NW Division 


president, the group banded more than 
of Commission’s waterfowl experts. 


1900 ducks and geese under the supervision 
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Leading sportsmen and wildlife officials of a decade ago, many of whom are still active 
in the cause of conservation, are shown above at the country home of William Bratz 
near Harlensburg. Left to right: Dr. John Foster, Judge James Chambers, Former Game 
Commissioner Jared Rice, David Pyle, Jacob Rentz, Squire O. H. P. Green, Fred Rentz, 
former Game Commissioner John M. Phillips, Fish Commission Secretary Charles French, 


ifs’ a 


Border Cuttings Benefit Both 
Farmer and Wildlife 


Border cutting of wooded areas at 
the edges of fields, as a simple method 
of developing wildlife habitat, has 
come to the fore in recent years. 
Farmers have learned that the prac- 
tice benefits them too. 

Those experienced in edge cutting 
have learned that when large trees 
are removed from the boundaries of 
their wooded areas crop yields on ad- 
joining fields greatly increase. The 
elimination of shade from trees, the 
roots of which also sap the nourish- 
ment from crop land, make this 
possible. 

Almost immediately after such edge 
clearings are made benefits to desir- 
able wild creatures are noted. In- 
creased growth of cover and fruiting 
of shrubs and vines provide the neces- 
sities that encourage larger popula- 
tions of farm wildlife. Once estab- 
lished, such edges are maintained at 
a minimum of cost and effort. 

The Game Commission is actively 
engaged in edge cutting operations 
on State Game Lands and the lands 
of Farm-Game Cooperators, During 
February of this year almost 220,000 





Buchanan, and former Game Commissioner Robert Lamberton. 


linear feet, or more than 41 miles of 
border cuttings were made by Com- 
mission employes. 

Edges 25 to 30 feet wide will 
usually answer the purpose for most 
farmers. Field observations of such 
cuttings made in recent years bear 
out the promise that the practice 
brings about an increase in both farm 
crop and wildlife yields. 


Nesting Cover and Standing 
Grains Help Wildlife 


Many persons interested in wild- 
life conservation are unaware that a 
sizeable portion of the Game Fund 
is spent each year for the purchase of 
strips of vegetation in the form of 
standing grains and grass nesting 
cover from cooperating farmers. 

Furthering this program during 
the period June 1, 1951, to May 31, 
1952, 1389 strips containing 513 
acres in all were purchased by the 
Game Commission. 

About half of these strips were 
bought from members in the Co- 
operative Farm Game Program, the 
balance from farmers who benefit the 
hunting public by making their lands 
available to open hunting. 
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1953 oe = Be P. ralkides 2,934 P. Lbs 


Pennsylvania trappers took a record num- 
ber of beavers during the recent 1953 Top—PGC Photo by Rosenkrans 
statewide season. Crawford County reported 
the largest take with 447 pelts being pro- 
bated there. Despite low pelt prices, more 
beaver were taken in this season than in 
any since the first statewide season in 1934. 
Hundreds of trappers like Mrs. Worth J. 
Dieffenbach, right, took advantage of the 
longer season, open weather, and increased 
legal bag limit. The coat which she is 
wearing was made of beaver skins, most 
of which she trapped herself in past sea- 
sons and all of which were taken in Sulli- 
van County. Mrs. Dieffenbach resides on a 
farm in Colley Township, where she was 
born. Shown below is Louis Orr working 
on a beaver turned over to the big Jack- 
son Fur Post at Conneaut Lake, Crawford 
County. The stretched pelt of a “blanket” 
beaver is shown at left while an _ extra- 
large beaver trapped earlier by Orr him- 
self hangs above. 


Bottom—Graphic Arts Photo 
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iZ ennsylvania 4 NE 
Archery hse 


By Roger M. Latham 


HE second special deer season 

stimulated iBiistonal thousands 
of Pennsylvania nimrods to join the 
ranks of the bow hunting fraternity. 
In 1951, only 5,542 responded to the 
challenge to hunt deer with the bow, 
but this past year 8,433 purchased 
the Special Archery License. This 
substantial increase (52%) indicates 
that the sport is rapidly becoming 
more popular in the State. There is 
good reason for this increasing popu- 
larity, because, as one hunter put it, 
“we know we afen’t going to kill 
many deer, but it gives us an excuse 
to be out in the mountains at the 
most glorious time of the year. 
Archers are hunting for healthful 
recreation far more than they are for 
meat, and the actual killing of a deer 
is more or less incidental to the 
greater values we derive.” 

The bow hunters of 1952 were not 
so successful as those who were out 
during the 1951 season. Only 24 
bucks were killed this past year com- 
pared to 33 for the year before. This 
poor success can be at least partly 
attributed to the extremely dry 
weather which made stalking even 
more difficult than usual. The archer, 
of course, always faces much greater 
odds than the rifle hunter. He cannot 
hope to kill a deer at long range, 
or through thick brush, as the man 
with a gun can. Running shots are 
extremely difficult as well. Also, there 
are so few bow hunters in the moun- 
tains during the special season that 
each man is literally on his own. 
When there are four hundred thou- 
sand or more hunters out during the 
regular season, the deer are kept on 


the move. This is the answer to high 
kills. 

A questionnaire was sent to each 
of the 24 successful archers, and 21 
completed the forms. Thirteen of the 
deer had 6 or more points, and the 
largest was a ten-pointer. Sixteen of 
the total were killed with a single 
arrow, 4 were hit with two arrows, 
and it took three arrows to bring one 
down. The average shooting distance 
was 35 yards, but one was dropped 
from 60 yards. 

Ten of the unlucky deer were 
standing when shot, 6 were walking, 
and 4 were running. These bucks 
travelled an average of .112 yards after 
being hit, and one managed to go 
close to a quarter mile. Three were 
dropped in their tracks, mostly from 
spine shots, and 3 more moved only 
a few yards. 

The successful hunters hunted an 
average of 22 hours, with a minimum 
of 4 and a maximum of 50. They saw 
74 legal bucks, shot at 28, killed 21, 
and crippled only 1. 

Under the “REMARKS” section, 
these hunters made several sugges- 
tions which seemed to represent the 
general opinion of the group. Almost 
without exception, they stated that 
an earlier opening hour and a later 
closing hour each day would be highly 
desirable. By seven o'clock in the 
morning during October, most of the 
deer have already moved back from 
the fields. Similarly, at five in the 
afternoon the deer have not yet 
started to move back into the fields. 
In December, it is little more than 
light at seven and nearly dark at five. 
The bow hunter would have a much 
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greater chance for success if he could 
be on watch when the deer are mov- 
ing to or from their feeding grounds. 

Also, the thought was advanced 
that if the bow hunters were per- 
mitted a hunter’s choice season, it 
would stimulate much greater in- 
terest in this sport. They are con- 
vinced that such a season would pro- 
vide a tremendous amount of recrea- 
tion for the hunters of the state, and 
the kill would still be very light. One 
stated that he questioned whether 
the archery harvest during a hunter's 
choice season would exceed the num- 
ber killed on the highways each year. 

Many sportsmen have expressed 
the opinion that they would rather 
kill a doe with the bow and arrow 
than a buck with a rifle. Certainly 
archery offers a means of attaining a 
great deal more recreation from our 
herd without materially affecting the 
harvest during the regular season. 

The October season comes when 
the mountain foliage is at its peak 
of color, and should appeal to every 
hunter who appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to be out-of-doors at this time 
of year. 

Successful bow hunters who re- 
ported their kills to the Game Com- 
mission following the close of the 
1952 special archery season are as 
follows: 


Asper, Glenn—Shippensburg. 
Bowers, Charles—Jersey Shore. 
Cooper, John C.—Beaver. 

Dinido, Harry, Jr.—Nantyglo. 
Egner, Frederick V.—Glenside. 
Emig, Clair—Abbottstown. 

Ervin, Carl J.—Berwick. 

Farkas, Albert J.—East Pittsburgh. 
George, W. K.—Homer City. 


Gunter, Warren (Major, USAF)— 
Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 


Hollenbaugh, Raymond T.—Ebens- 
burg. 

Jacobs, Richard G.—Easton. 

Kline, Carel—Wilcox. 

Kohl, Oliver C.—Reading. 


Kowalik, Stephen—New Castle, Del. 
Murry, M. Eugene—Dillsburg. 
Newman, E. T.—Briar Creek. 
Rubicam, C. L.—Ivyland. 

Saska, Ambrose—Marianna. 
Shoemaker, J. T.—New Bethlehem. 
Sinkule, David N.—Greensburg. 
Webber, David—State College. 
Weiss, Herman G.—Green Lane. 


Zechmeister, Michael, Jr.—Free- 
mansburg. , 





1952 Attendance at Pymatuning Sets 
Record 


For the seventh straight year, 
attendance at the Game Commis- 
sion’s Pymatuning migratory water- 
fowl museum and refuge has 
climbed to all-time record numbers. 
Registration records recently com- 
piled by Game Protector Raymond 
Sickles and Lecturer-Naturalist N. 
R. Casillo, show 227,920 persons 
visited the Museum and 3,670 acre 
refuge during the past year. 

Registrants hailed from every 
state and from 43 points outside the 
continental United States (not in- 
cluding Canadian provinces). 
Visitors from as far away as Pak- 
istan, Malaya, Denmark, Africa, and 
the Philippines came to inspect 
nearly 300 mounted specimens in 
the Museum and, assisted by Com- 
mission attendants, to identify many 
of the hundreds of bird species 
which feed, rest or nest in the only 
waterfowl sanctuary of its kind in 
Pennsylvania. There is no admission 
charge and the Museum is open 
daily from May 1 to October 31 
from 10:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. Free 
parking facilities are available. 
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Philadelphia Club Sponsors Tall 
Story Contest 


A Tall Story contest conducted by 
the Employes’ Hunting and Fishing 
Club of the Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company at the Quaker City 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show 
in March produced some real corkers. 
The really true stories were, as usual, 
the hardest to believe. First prize in 
the hunting story classification went 
to 16 year old “truth stretcher” Bob 
Bartoaz of Camden, N. J. Bob’s 


“whopper” went like this: 

“One day my boy friend and I 
went hunting with our dog, Sport. 
He was running rabbits all day and 


> 


we shot three rabbits each before 
starting home about three o'clock. 
We called Sport but he didn’t come. 
We were only a mile from home so 
we left, feeling Sport would find his 
way back by himself. A week passed, 
however, and still no sight or sound 
of Sport. On our next hunting trip 
we returned to the same spot and 
noticed two men hunting. We asked 
them if they had seen our dog but 
they claimed the only dog they had 
seen was much too small to be Sport. 
This dog showed up after while and 
we called him to us. Sure enough— 
it was our Sport. He had run a rabbit 
for a week and his legs were worn 
down to stumps.” 


Melville R. E’We, center, President of the PTC Hunting and Fishing Club of Philadelphia 
is shown here presenting prizes to winning contestants in the tall story contest. Winning 
story-tellers from the 125,000 visitors to the club’s booth at the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s 
Show in March were allowed to select their own prizes from a large array of hunt- 


ing and fishing goods on display. 








PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Pennsylvania played host to the “world series of the beaglers”—the International Derby 
and Futurity Beagle trials held at the running grounds of the Coraopolis—Imperial 
Beagle Clubs in April. This annual affair attracted an entry of 560 dogs with champions 
crowned in 13 and 15 inch classes. Judges were Dale Elwood, Apollo, Pa.; Benny Harding 
Evansville, Indiana; Audley Dowler, Midway, Pa.; and Sam Baumgardner, Pebbles, Ohio. 
Shown above: O. R. Karickhoff, president of the International Beagle Federation, presents 
a testimonial to “Ike” Carrel, famous beagle enthusiast and editor of “Hounds and 
Hunting” magazine, at the IBF banquet in Pittsburgh on April 19. 


Conservation Award to Delaware 
County Sportsmen 

The following is a partial quote 
from an item captioned “Tops For 
1952.” It appeared in the April issue 
of Federation News, monthly publi- 
cation of The Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs and reads: 

“Delaware County, on a two to 
one vote of the judges, was cited as 
the group in Pennsylvania’s 67 
counties which did the most out- 
standing job in conservation activity 
for the year of 1952. 


Photo Courtesy C. Paul Blair 

Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen 

president Joe Barkley is shown presenting 

the PFS conservation award trophy to Bill 

Everman, representing the Delaware County 
Federation. 
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By Tom Forbes 


V ARYING degrees of  self-con- 
sciousness are handicaps which 
plague all beginners. Fear that lack 
of skill will prove embarrassing 
when exhibited in the company of 
other archers impels us to practice 
alone or at the most to confine our 
company to those whom we know are 
beginners in the sport. 


Since all archers pass through this 
initial stage, every effort is made to 
smooth the transition period for 
those who follow their path. A novice 
is as welcome on the tournament 
line as an expert. You need not know 
tournament rules or procedure to 
participate. It is common practice to 
assign an archer, who is attending 
his first tournament, to a group who 
are familiar with the rules from par- 
ticipation in other tournaments. The 
novice will be coached by his shoot- 
ing companions, commended for his 
efforts, and never ridiculed for his 
lack of ability. To the contrary the 
novice will in the course of his first 
tournament receive many tips on im- 
proving his technique and _ conse- 
quently his score, if he intimates that 
he would welcome advice and sug- 
gestions. 

If you still feel that the effort 
required to enter your first tourna- 
ment is too much for you, I suggest 
that you do as I did. Leave your 
equipment at home and attend a 
tournament in the role of a spectator. 
However, I now realize that had I 
taken my tackle to the tournament 
I would have been shooting the first 
day. As a spectator you should be 
guided by a few simple rules. Stay 
behind the shooting line at all times. 
Remember that the benches or chairs 
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on the shooting line are for the par- 
ticipants. They are not intended as 
seats for spectators. Avoid loud con- 
versation or other actions which 
would distract the attention of the 
shooters. 


You can expect to be under con- 
siderable tension when you partici- 
pate in your first, or for that matter 
any tournament, and your score will 
probably suffer accordingly. Very few 
archers are able to shoot their prac- 
tice scores in competition. Surprising 
things can happen at a first tourna- 
ment. Although my total score ranked 
close to the foot of the list I did 
score fifty-two out of a possible fifty- 
four on one end at fifty yards. Being 
pretty green I did not understand 
why I was complimented by my tar- 
get mates. After all, one arrow was 
in the red. I understand now. Since 
that time I have never managed to 
improve that end. A six gold has al- 
ways eluded me. When I know that 
I have five in the gold the pressure 
is just too great and I am still strug- 
gling to put that last arrow in the 
nine ring. 

Having experienced the added 
thrill of Tournament archery you 
and your fellow club members will 
in due course begin to explore the 
possibilities of sponsoring a tourna- 
ment on your home range. All clubs 
aim to clear expenses at each tourna- 
ment but do not desire to make a 
profit. Therefore they set the amount 
of the target fee with this purpose 
in mind. 

Proper planning and _ adequate 
publicity, given a break in _ the 
weather, will insure a_ successful 
shoot. Agree upon a general chair- 
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men whose principle duties will con- 
sist of coordinating the work of the 
several committees; a range commit- 
tee of not less than four members, a 
publicity committee (one member), a 
registration committee (two mem- 
bers), and optional, a refreshment 
committee. 

To avoid the possibility of sched- 
uling your tournament date in com- 
petition with another tournament 
which may have been planned in 
the area from which you would ex- 
pect to attract your archers, it is ad- 
visable for the general chairman to 
make inquiry by letter to state or 
national archery associations and se- 
cure a list of open dates in your 
area. From this list the tournament 
committees sitting as a committee of 
the whole should choose a date, and 
at the same meeting fix a target fee, 
and decide whether refreshments 
should be provided on the field dur- 
ing the shoot. 

Provided the several committees are 
properly informed and perform their 
several duties the work necessary to 
stage a successful tournament will 
not be unduly burdensome on any 
one individual. 

The principle duties of the genera] 
chairman and the various committees 
are set forth herein as a guide in 
planning your first tournament. 

General Chairman: Coordinates 
work of the several committees. Se- 
cure a list of open dates from the 
Archery Associations. Arrange for the 
services of a Field Captain and a 
Lady Paramount. Present awards at 
the conclusion of the tournament. 
The approval of the general chair- 
man should be required on all ex- 
penses incurred for the tournament. 

Publicity Committee: Contact lo- 
cal newspapers throughout the sur- 
rounding territory and provide them 
with prepared copy for publication. 
Furnish local radio stations with 


PGC Photo by Cady 
Tournament archery provides excellent 


competition and chances to improve your 


bow style and techniques. 


prepared copy so that your tourna- 
ment can be announced. (Note: Sub- 
mit typewritten copy in detail to 
both agencies to avoid errors in pub- 
lication or announcements). Copy 
should contain at least the follow- 
ing: date of tournament, location of 
range with road directions so that 
visiting archers may be able to lo- 
cate the field, registration fee, start- 
ing time, rounds to be shot, awards 
and basis of competition, and re- 
freshments if they are to be sold on 
the field. 

Write the state or national asso- 
ciation for the names and addresses 
of the secretaries of the archery 
clubs in the surrounding area and 
upon receipt mail each of them full 
details of your tournament. 

Range Committee: Lay out the 
range, mark the shooting positions, 
set up targets, provide target num- 
ber markers, wind pennants, chairs 
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or benches for the shooting line, and 
new target faces for each target. At 
the end of the tournament dismantle 
the field and return all material and 
equipment provided expressly for the 
tournament. 

Registration Committee: Select 
and purchase the necessary trophies, 
medals, and pins. Secure an ade- 
quate supply of score cards and pen- 
cils. Provide a large ruled summary 
sheet. Set up a registration desk at 
the rear of the shooting line in the 
vicinity of number one target. Dis- 
play the awards at or near this desk 
during the registration period on the 
day of the tournament. Collect reg- 
istration fee. Assign target numbers, 
and prepare score cards for each tar- 
get. Place score cards at the shooting 
line to permit controlled practice 
under the direction of the field cap- 
tain before the official time. Prepare 
the summary sheet on which to re- 
cord total scores by rounds and the 
grand total for each archer. 


If your tournament is a classified 
shoot, request each archers classifica- 
tion when he or she registers and 
group your names on the summary 
sheet by classes. Use this summary 
sheet for the additional purpose of 
listing the address of each visiting 
archer in order that you may be 
able to notify them by post card of 
any future shoots held by your club. 

Assign archers to targets in the 
order in which they arrive at the 
registration desk beginning with the 
number one target. Disregard class 
in assigning targets. 

At the end of the first round col- 
lect the score cards, check the totals 
and reassign the archers to targets 
on the basis of their score. High score 
number one on number one target, 
runner up number two on number 
one target, etc. 


At the conclusion of the tourna- 
ment collect the score cards, check 
the final round, make the entries on 
the summary sheet and determine 
the winners. Prepare a list of the 


winners and hand it to the general 
chairman who will present the appro- 
priate awards. 

Refreshment Committee: Tourna- 
ments are by custom day long affairs 
with a break between rounds at or 
near midday. If eating establishments 
are not located within easy access 
of your range consideration should 
be given to setting up a refreshment 
booth serving soft drinks, coffee, 
sandwiches, and ice cream. This food 
should be sold at the regular retail 
price for these foods when purchased 
in regular food establishments. Your 
visitors will appreciate the effort you 
make for their comfort. 


Miscellaneous: The wise choice of 
a field captain will insure a well run 
tournament. Extend an invitation to 
some member of a nearby club who 
is an experienced tournament archer 
and who is thoroughly conversant 
with the tournament shooting rules 
of the National Archery Association 
or the National Field Archery Asso- 
ciation. One governs target and the 
other field tournaments. 

The tournament committee out- 
lined herein will serve equally well 
to conduct a Field or a Target Tour- 
nament. In the case of a Field Tour- 
nament it might be well to add ad- 
ditional members to the range com- 
mittee. Problems which may arise in 
planning a field tournament may be 
referred for advice to Gene Williams, 
Sky Haven, Penfield, Pennsylvania, 
who is the Pennsylvania representa- 
tive of the National Field Archery 
Association. 


Score cards of all tournaments con- 
ducted under national association 
rules should be forwarded by the 
club secretary to the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Association in the case 
of target tournaments and for field 
tournaments to the Pennsylvania 
Representative of the National Arch- 
ery Association. This is the method 
which insures a uniform classifica- 
tion of archers throughout the state. 


The End 
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Dear Sir: 


I have read “So You Want More 
Rabbits” by Roger Latham in the 
December issue. I’ve been hunting 
cottontails for the past 25 years and 
always said to our club members that 
buying western rabbits was a waste 
of money. Nothing can take the 
place of our native cottontail. For 
example, in 1946 we bought 120 
western rabbits, 9 does and 3 bucks 
in a crate. Our hunting did not im- 
prove the following year. In 1947 we 
again bought 120 rabbits from Kan- 
sas. In 1948 we bought 48 and in 1950 
we bought 350 from Missouri. We 
found 12 dead rabbits in the orchard 
the day following our 1950 stocking 
and 14 more a week later. 

In 1951 and 1952 we stopped buy- 
ing rabbits but trapped 40 native 
bunnies from hospital grounds. 
These we stocked in the same area 
and with these bigger rabbits and 
better breeders, we had a good season 
last fall. There were more rabbits 
and they sure gave our dogs a good 
chase. It pays to live-trap rabbits 
from parks, hospital grounds, and 
other places where hunting is not 
allowed. 


Yours for conservation, 


JACK OPACHINSKI, Chairman, 
Fish & Game Committee, Hillside 
Rod and Gun Club, Nanticoke, 
Penna. 


Dear Mr. Latham: 


Your article in the December 
GaME News is tops in my opinion. 
It coincides with my own observa- 
tions of over 65 years as a hunter 
and a close observer of nature’s ways 
of taking care of wild creatures under 


all conditions. I saw no good in try- 
ing to produce more rabbits by the 
introduction of western stock way 
back in 1916-17 when the project 
was started. As the demand by 
sportsmen and clubs grew larger and 
larger, it was a big headache to try 
to satisfy a third of them. At that 
time we had a good supply of the 
old-time rabbits—the kind that didn’t 
hole up every time a hound gave 
tongue and were much larger. Two 
in a hunting coat was a load. What 
have we today? Cross breeds of in- 
ferior traits and much less_ in 
weight. I always felt sorry for the 
poor creatures when releasing them, 
often in a raging blizzard in strange 
environment. What was to be ex- 
pected? A big increase? Well, that 
never happened for the ones already 
dead in the crates were about as val- 
uable as the ones released. If five 
percent of the lot survived, I would 
say that about paid for the cost of 
releasing them. 


I live in good rabbit territory that 
is combed over by hordes of hunters 
nearly every day of the season and 
the kill, with few exceptions, is 
about the same from year to year. 
When the season is over you can go 
over that ground and find plenty of 
breeders to supply or replenish the 
coverts supposed to be shot out. Let’s 
spend the money where it will do 
more good. I would suggest plantings 
as the best investment to stimulate 
more rabbits. 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM ANNEMAN, 
(retired Game Protector) 


Lake Ariel, Penna. 
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Dear Sir: 


The article “The Old Game Pro- 
tector and the Owl’s Nest Wolf Pack” 
in your March issue reminded me of 
an interesting experience I had with 
a coyote at the Cedar Glade Ranger 
Station on the Prescott National 
Forest in Arizona several years ago. 

We had been plagued by coyotes 
which followed the bands of sheep 
that grazed in summer near the 
Ranger Station. They had started 
taking a heavy toll of our chickens 
running loose near the horse pasture. 
We were soon forced to keep the 
chickens in the fenced-in yard and 
here we assumed they would be safe. 


One day while my wife and I were 
eating lunch in the kitchen, we were 
startled to see a large coyote trotting 
boldly down the driveway just out- 
side the Ranger Station yard fence. 
He proceeded to run around and 
around the outside of the chicken 
yard seeking entrance and scaring the 
chickens so badly that they were 
cackling and tumbling over one 
another. After recovering from my 
surprise, I jumped up and got my 
rifle. But by the time I returned to 
shoot out of the kitchen window, 
the coyote had trotted out of range 
so I turned my fox terrier and collie 
loose to run him out of the country. 


I then went out to the chicken 
yard to check the chickens and found 
that one fat old hen had died of 
fright. I proceeded to dress her out 
as she was still warm but undamaged. 
We had roast chicken for supper 
killed by remote control by a coyote 
which never shared in the feast. 

One of the things I miss in Penn- 
sylvania is the nightly howl of the 
coyote and the sight of this interest- 
ing little animal which I often en- 
countered singly or in family groups 
in the west. 


Forest Ranger Laurence E. Stotz 
Allegheny National Forest 
Sheffield, Pa. 


For Better Relationships Between Farmers, 
Sportsmen and Game Commission 


Of the many problems that con- 
front us today, I believe one of the 
greatest is this problem of relation- 
ships between landowners, sportsmen, 
and Game Commission. For a solu- 
tion to this problem, I would like to 
offer some suggestions to each group 
as food for thought (not criticism). 

TO THE FARMERS—Have you 
ever considered that all people in the 
world cannot be farmers and that 
you are just as dependent on the city 
man as he is dependent on you? If it 
were not for him, you would not 
have sale for your produce. You are 
dependent on him for your equip- 
ment and many other things. Would 
it not be a very unpleasant situation 
if you were to go into town to make 
some purchases and find every store 
had a sign on the door reading, “No 
Trespassing. This is Private Prop- 
erty.” Perhaps you have lived in town 
but did it ever occur to you that 
looking at four walls day in and 
day out can become monotonous? 
The city dweller goes hunting and 
fishing for recreation and it is_ be- 
coming very difficult for him to en- 
joy this privilege with so much posted 
land. Do you realize that the wildlife 
on your land is not private property 
and, although it is not as plentiful 
as it once was, it is not due to the 
hunters and fishermen but to modern 
methods of farming, the use of poison 
sprays, and the annual kill of wildlife 
on our highways? A large percent of 
the wildlife on our land today is due 
to the restocking programs of our 
Game Commission and the efforts of 
sportsmen’s clubs, all financed 100% 
by the sportsmen’s money. 


TO THE SPORTSMEN-As the 
farmer and landowner are dependent 
on you, you are dependent on him. 
Would you not become alarmed and 
angry if a stranger would park his 
car in your driveway, walk around in 
your backyard, empty a container of 
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rubbish in one corner, and then 
move on leaving your gate open or 
perhaps breaking down a rose trellis 
or doing some other damage? These 
things have occurred many times to 
your farmer friend. The farmer 
builds fences to hold his cattle. Care 
should be taken not to damage them. 
He has worked hard and invested 
many dollars in planting a crop and 
he doesn’t like strangers walking over 
it. He doesn’t want his pastures dug 
up nor does he want his cattle chased. 
Many farms have been posted against 
hunting because of careless or un- 
necessary shooting; because the same 
hunters keep coming back day after 
day until practically all wildlife has 
been taken; and because some 
thoughtless hunter has _trespassed 
within a safety zone or killed game 
that the farmer could have killed 
many times but preserved for senti- 
mental reasons. Did you ever stop to 
think that the farmer furnishes the 
food upon which the existence of all 
farm-wildhfe depends? 


TO THE GAME COMMISSION 
—As representatives of the landowner 
and the sportsmen, you are doing a 
wonderful job and although you are 
often criticized, many times such 
criticism results from an ignorance 
cf the facts. However, nothing is ever 
so good that it can’t be improved. 
From knowledge of past incidents, I 
offer these suggestions to better land- 
owner-sportsmen relationships: 


First: A revision of the game laws 
so they will have the same definite 
meaning to everyone concerned. 
Several people will read the same 
article and each will arrive at a differ- 
ent meaning now. 

Second: Law enforcement officers 
should not consider every person a 
criminal. Game Protectors and their 
Deputies should not work in their 
home territory. That is, they should 
not work where they were brought 
up but should be assigned to new 
territories periodically. 

Third: More time and money 
should be spent in education, in 
teaching the Game Laws and sports- 
manship. I believe this would result 
in fewer violations. One of the best 
ways to educate a large number of 
people would be through a special 
issue of GAME NEws containing ma- 
terial pertaining to better landowner- 
sportsmen relationships. Have a copy 
mailed to each landowner in the 
state and also give a copy with each 
hunting license. 

Finally, I would like to add my 
definition of sportsmanship: Sports- 
manship is the participation in a 
game of skill or luck governed by 
rules of equality and rewarded by the 
merits of honesty. My motto is: I 
would rather be a sportsman among 
my féllowmen than to possess an un- 
earned trophy. 


Gilbert B. Stanbaugh 
Kellsville, Pa. 








THE APPEAL OF WILDLIFE 


A killdeer plover sitting on four eggs changed construction plans on a 
$100 million shopping district project in a Los Angeles suburb this sum- 
mer and became the subject of a press association story which appeared 
in metropolitan newspapers from coast to coast. The bird declined to 
budge; bulldozer operators refused to disturb her, so the construction 
proceeded—but around a g-foot sanctuary. This little incident illustrates 
the universal appeal of wildlife to man in this harassed world, It ex- 
plains why Congress will take time out from international crisis to 
debate the merits of a game sanctuary in Florida, and why ten million 
Americans pay dues to organizations pledged to conserve and restore 
wildlife resources. 
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Eke Shooting Shas Yes Ang es 


By Ed Shearer 


7 PRING is really the New Year in 
the outdoorsman’s calendar. It is 
the time when the plans and prepara- 
tions of winters semi-hibernation are 
ready to put in effect. The forecast 
seems to indicate that a greater num- 
ber of people will seek outdoor rec- 
reation than ever before. The sport 
of crow shooting is one example of 
this growth. From a rather disultary 
affair indulged in by a few it is now 
a recognized sport among an ever 
increasing number of hunters. 

From the scatter gunner’s view- 
point the crow presents one of the 
most interesting problems of the out- 
doors. From a well concealed blind 








with either a owl or hawk decoy, 
alive or stuffed, you have a replica 
of duck shooting without getting 
your feet wet. Given a good blind 
and an expert caller it’s possible to 
have old-time duck shooting that is 
seldom seen today. All the shots in 
the book come your way. Close shots 
that give you opportunity for doubles 
and even triples. Incomers, diving, 
flaring and quartering. Then when 
things do not look right you must 
take those long crossing shots as they 
circle for a better look. 

Naturally this kind of shooting af- 
fords opportunity for experiment and 
speculation about guns, loads and 
barrel borings. Old theories have 
been revived by a new generation and 
modern research is much debated. 
This is a healthy condition as it adds 
interest to the sport and produces 
well informed shotters who will be 
SAFE shooters. 
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At a recent bull session of the crow 
clan one of the subjects under dis- 
cussion was shot columns or strings. 
Are they longer or shorter in a full 
choke or cylinder bore and what ef- 
fect does barrel length have upon 
them? It all boiled down to how 
many missed shots can I blame on 
this factor? As this seems to be of 
general interest to the clan we will 
discuss these points and their effects 
on the success of the shot. 


The cause of stringing out of 
either type barrel boring is deter- 
mined primarily on rapid reduction 
of pressure at the muzzle as the shot 
column is forced through and out 
the muzzle. For this reason there can 
never be a complete elimination of 
shot string. The entire length of the 
shot column can never leave the muz- 
zle at the same fraction of an instant. 


Dispersion of the shot pellets after 
they leave the muzzle are of two 
types—lateral and longitudinal. Lat- 
eral dispersion is referred to as pat- 
tern or spread. This can be demon- 
strated by anyone for himself at 
varying range using choke constric- 
tions and cartridge components of 
varying ratio. It was not until shortly 
before the turn of the present cen- 
tury that any really scientific re- 
search was done on investigating shot 
stringing out of the smooth bore. 


It was not until about 1928 that 
modern provisions for scientific ac- 
curacy were employed by the late 
Capt. Phillip Quayle using spark 
photography to produce the actual 
picture of the shotgun charge in full 
flight. Here for the first time spark 
photography showed conclusively 
that the full choke barrel does throw 
a longer shot string than the cylinder 
bore and exactly how much longer at 
any given range. These photographs 
of performance out of cylinder and 
full choke barrels taken at twelve and 
one-half yards from the muzzle and 
using a high velocity load of 14% 
ounces of number 6 shot, showed the 
shot string from full choke boring 


stretching 35 percent longer than the 
shot string from the cylinder bore 
gun. 

It does not follow however that 
this comparison between length of 
the two shot strings would remain 
the same at varying range. A loading 
company which uses rotating discs, in 
which pattern discs rotate at known 
speeds to compute shot strings me- 
chanically, states that on the average 
the full choke barrel will throw a 
shot string about 10 per cent longer 
than the cylinder bore. Now the ef- 
fect of the longitudinal stringing of 
the shotguns pellet charge is a sub- 
ject that has been debated for many 
years both pro and con. 


There can be little argument either 
for or against the normal stringing 
of shot on medium range straight 
away targets and not too much on 
mild angle targets at the same dis- 
tance. The effect of the shot string 
on such targets is about the same as 
though they were striking simul- 
taneously in a pie plate pattern. On 
a fast moving straight away target 
at long range there would be some 
reduction in penetration by the rear 
most pellets. Nor should the string- 
ing of shot be of too much signifi- 
cance even on direct crossing targets 
within short to medium _ ranges, 
so within twenty to thirty yards. 


But as the range stretches out to 
forty or fifty yards and with a fast 
flying target such as some ducks or 
a ringneck pheasant, it becomes a 
problem of exterior ballistics that 
may be debated both for and against 
a short shot string. Probably at this 
stage it would be well to look over 
a ballistic chart put out by one of our 
loading companies. It will give a 
clear picture of the shot string at 
the longer ranges enabling each in- 
dividual to make up his own mind as 
to the relative importance of the 
shot string to hits. 


The photographs taken with the 
latest equipment show that a 12 
gauge trap load of 314 drams of 
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Results of extensive field tests show it takes from three to five pellets of number 6 
chilled shot to down a duck cleanly. 


powder and 114 ounces of number 6 
chilled shot averaged a shot string of 
twelve feet length at a range of forty 
yards. The most important fact to 
the game shot is not only the length 
of the shot string but the relative 
density of the shot pellets within 
that length. 

The average of these laboratory 
tests further showed that 50 per cent 
of the shot pellets were within the 
first 3.6 feet and 75 per cent were 
within the first 5.2 feet of the shot 
string. The remaining 25 per cent 
were scattered throughout the 6.8 
feet of the rearward section of the 
shot strings length. For the benefit 
of 20 gauge shooters a load of 23/ 
drams of powder and one ounce of 
number 6 chilled shot showed an 
average length shot string of 10 feet 
at a range of thirty yards. So it would 
appear from these results that it 
would be the part of wisdom to con- 
cemtrate on attaining correct lead on 
long shots rather than to depend on 
a long shot string for a hit. 

There is another angle that is 
worth a thought on these long shots. 


It has long been the custom among 
experienced wing shots to place the 
blame for feathered birds on hitting 
them with the edge of the pattern. 
Normally this would call either for 
a change in gun fit or a slight in- 
crease in lead calculation. However, 
it may be possible that the shooter 
is hitting his game with the tail end 
of his shot string. It is certain that 
with only 25 per cent of the shot 
charge occupying over half of the 
rearward length of the shot string, 
the density would be far more likely 
to cripple than to kill cleanly. 
Further light on this angle may be 
had from the results of an exhaus- 
tive experiment carried out on wild 
ducks some years ago by one of our 
loading companies, relative to killing 
power. 

A small group of nationally known 
wildfowl shots were assigned to blinds 
on one of our best duck flyways. 
Shooting ranges were established by 
means of stakes. All ducks killed 
were tagged and data recorded as 
to species, range and size of shot, on 
that particular duck as well as be- 
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havior of all ducks struck with a 
charge of shot. Then all ducks killed 
were shipped to a laboratory and ex- 
amined for wound effects. The results 
of all ducks examined showed that 
it took from three to five pellets of 
number 6 chilled shot depending on 
the size of the duck and location of 
the wound to kill cleanly. This was 
a rather costly experiment such as 
could only be undertaken by a large 
company but it did establish a rela- 
tionship between number of pellet 
hits required for a clean kill and 
what part of the shot string is most 
likely to give it. 


Thus we see that at long range the. 


shortest shot string which is the front 
section of our shot string has the 
density to kill cleanly while the rear- 
ward section would be more prone 
to cripple or feather our birds. This 
condition would require much more 
lead than if you were hitting with 
the edge of the pattern. So the les- 
son at long range appears to be— 
learn to lead them right and do not 
depend on the shot string for kills. 
Now let us see what the result 
would be at short and medium range 
such as we encountered in hunting 
rabbits in cover, woodcock and ring 
neck pheasants in the type of coun- 
try where they lay to a dog. We will 
turn to the Skeet course for our 
answer. Take the standard 12 gauge 
Skeet load of 3 drams of powder and 
114 ounce of number 9 chilled shot. 
This load starts with an initial ve- 
locity of approximately 1180 ft. sec. 
At 21 yards the remaining velocity 
will average about 800 ft. sec. Now 
the velocity of the standard skeet tar- 
get is about 50 ft. per second at this 
range. Adding this up it means that 
at the ideal point where the shot 
charge and the target are supposed 
to meet, the shot charge is traveling 
about 16 times as fast as the target. 
Now if the shot string were 8 feet 
or 96 inches in length at this range, 
the entire charge would travel the 
distance of its own length while the 
target was moving six inches into the 


thin rear section of the shot string’s 
pattern. In a case like this it is con- 
ceivable that on a crossing, shot fired 
from station four on an over lead 
target the shot string may give a 
very thin edge. 

In practical field shooting the 
value of shotgun ballistics due to the 
short ranges depends on the tem- 
permanent of the individual shooter. 
One of the most important qualities 
a good scatter gunner should have 
is confidence in himself and his gun. 
If small variations as revealed by 
shotgun ballistics tend to undermine 
this confidence in himself, then let 
the loading companies do the worry- 
ing. It is well to remember that prob- 
ably the world’s best game shooting 
was done at a time when exact knowl- 
edge of shot string was a matter of 
conjecture. 

The really vital points for the 
average shooter to concentrate on are 
stock fit, gun balance and weight. Be 
sure these points are suited to your 
personal requirements. With the ad- 
vent of electronics and modern re- 
search the loading companies are 
giving the shooters ammunition far 
ahead of Gilbert’s time. But the chief 
factor has never changed. That is the 
man behind the gun. 

. The End 





LOST OR STOLEN 


An Enfield 30-06 rifle, cut down 
to a Sporter with a 24% power 
Weaver scope on a Redfield mount, 
has been reported lost or stolen by 
Robert G. Kranch, 839 E. Walnut 
Street, Lancaster. The rifle was 
equipped with a sling and a sched- 
ule of ranges and scope settings was 
scotch-taped on the stock. The loss 
occurred on December 16, 1952 
while Kranch was hunting in Tioga 
County between Letonia and Black- 
well. The owner offers a $25.00 
reward for any information on this 
rifle. 
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ag Seael Habits 


HE food habits of our furbear- 

ing animals involve a fascinating 
study which has a prominent place in 
the life of a trapper. By experiment- 
ing with different bait, trappers add 
much valuable information to our 
present knowledge of animal habits 
and characteristics. At the same time, 
the trapper perfects his own knowl- 
edge of what constitutes proper bait 
for individual animals. 

In the foregoing I have used the 
word fascinating rather ardently, for 
it is indeed a fascinating study to 
learn what some animals will eat and 
what they will not eat. It becomes 
even more complex when we try to 
find out why some animals literally 
refuse to eat certain things. 

To the more advanced trapper 
such a study involves the serious read- 
ing of observations by other trappers 
and mammalogists, then comparing 
these with your own. In either case, 
however, remember to accept your 
findings only as temporary explana- 
tions, for there are bound to be ex- 
ceptions. 

Possibly many readers are familiar 
with the age old belief that cats do 
not eat moles because they are poi- 
sonous. For some time I did not have 
much faith in this belief, since I 


could not imagine a cat with sense 
enough to know that a mole was 
poisonous. 

Frequently I was reminded of this 
belief when I found dead moles on 
my trapline which had been killed 
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By L. J. Kopp 


recently. I could not imagine a fox 
or some other animal, which nor. 
mally eats similar animals such as 
mice, as having the brains to know 
that a mole was certain death. Some 
of the few moles which I found in 
this manner showed signs of having 
been mauled by the animal which 
killed it, but in no case was there 
any indication to show that the killer 
had made an attempt to eat it. And 
so, for some time I classified this 
whole thing among the unexplained, 
until such time that I could deter- 
mine a more acceptable answer. 

It was not until fairly recently, 
while studying the observations of an 
authority on the subject that I came 
across an explanation which I am 
more inclined to accept. It seems that 
a mole emits a musk which has an 
extremely repulsive odor. So repul- 
sive in fact that cats, or foxes and 
other animals will not eat the little 
animal. Assuming that these flesh 
eating animals do not eat moles be- 
cause of their musk, it might be in- 
teresting to learn what a weasel’s re- 
action would be. Would a weasel re- 
fuse to rob a mole of its blood, or 
would this be an exception? 

Speaking about weasels, I have 
never observed evidence to indicate 
that any of our furbearing animals 
will eat the flesh of weasels. On the 
other hand however I have seen 
where mice feasted on a frozen weasel 
carcass. 

It is true of course that a weasel 
carcass will attract other weasels be- 
cause of its musk sacs, but I doubt 
that a weasel will eat the flesh of 
another. 

It is also understood that mice are 
not really flesh eaters; therefore their 
food habits cannot be compared with 
those of recognized flesh eating ani- 
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mals. The important point is that in 
the case of the observed weasel car- 
cass, mice were not repelled by either 
the weasel musk or the taste of the 
flesh. 

The opossum is another animal 
which emits a repulsive musk, and to 
my knowledge there is no other fur 
animal which will eat the flesh of 
opossum. The odor of opossum musk 
is not well known to many people, 
but I have frequently heard trappers 
exclaim that they would rather skin 
a dozen skunks than one opossum. 
From the human viewpoint I would 
certainly agree with these trappers, 
for the musk of the opossum is in- 
deed sickening. People suppose that 
skunk musk is the more repulsive, 
and while I agree that it can be 
scented from a distance and is per- 
haps more penetrating, my own nose 
dictates that it is not nearly as sicken- 
ing and repulsive as opossum musk. 

It may be a queer situation, but 
the opossum is one of very few ani- 
mals which is eaten by some humans, 
yet shunned by our wild flesh eating 
animals. 

Thus far we have discussed the 
mole, weasel, and the opossum. All 


Skunk flesh, despite the animal’s “stinking” reputation, may often be eaten by other 
wildlife although it is one of the few wild meats seldom consumed by humans. 





three emit a repulsive musk and are 
not normally eaten by other animals 
with the exception of mice as ex- 
plained earlier. We assume that it is 
the musk which repels other animals, 
but when we consider the skunk, I 
am not completely convinced. 

A few seasons ago I watched a cat 
snifing around the carcasses of a fox, 
skunk, and opossum which I had just 
skinned. It developed that the cat 
eagerly ate its fill of fat from the 
skunk carcass with no apparent re- 
gard to the skunk musk which was 
vivid. 

It is also fairly well known that, 
with the possible exception of rac- 
coon and mink, other flesh eating 
animals will readily eat skunk flesh. 
Since cats and other animals will eat 
it and are not repelled by its decid- 
edly repulsive musk, we find our- 
selves confronted with another of 
Natures complexities. 

Would we be correct in assuming 
that skunk musk is not as repulsive 
to other animals as is the musk of 
weasel, opossum, and moles? . 

What about the fact that humans 
actually relish the one animal which 
has perhaps the most repulsive odor, 
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and not give a second thought to 
skunks and weasels. Looking at it 
from another angle, we find that 
some people eat opossum because it 
tastes good. While I don’t know of 
anyone who has tried it, I imagine 
that people do not eat weasels be- 
cause they do not appeal to human 
taste. 

For some reason I like to associate 
this with our wild animals. I believe 
that it is possible some animals are 
not eaten by others because they do 
not appeal to the animal's taste. In 
other words, I am not convinced that 
musk is the deciding factor. 

I am also willing to admit that we 
cannot compare human and animal 
habits in any sense. We can, however, 
imagine, and thus we might say that 
animals, like humans eat that which 
is agreeable to the taste. People eat 
opossum; animals do not normally. 
Likewise, animals eat skunk flesh; 


people do not, normally that is. Both 
animals emit a repulsive musk. 

The mink is another animal which 
emits a repulsive musk, 


and while 
I am not too familiar with these 
animals, I believe that the reaction 
cf other flesh eating animals would 
be similar to that encountered with 
the weasel. 

The raccoon, muskrat, and beaver 
do not emit what could be described 
as a,repulsive musk. They do possess 
scemt glands, as do all animals. These 
three animals are relished by all 
other flesh eating animals, and they 
are the only three about which there 
are but few possible exceptions. 

Opossum and skunk for example, 
relish the flesh of these three animals 
without question but foxes are not 
extremely fond of raccoon flesh. This 
does not mean that a hungry fox 
would pass up a raccoon carcass, but 
while this is true, I would not give 
serious consideration to the use of 
raccoon flesh as fox bait. In this re- 
gard, muskrat or beaver flesh is much 
more enticing. 


It has been said that foxes wil]® 
eat the flesh of their kin, but I have’ 
yet to meet a trapper who uses fox 
flesh as fox bait. With the exce tion — 
of opossum, I do not know o . 
other animal which will eat fox flesh, 7 
Some have expressed the thought 
that opossums will eat anything. 7 
wonder? Does an opossum eat weasel | 
or mink? What about his own kin? 7 

Another odd angle involves the 
wholly unnatural food which some 
of our animals are known to eat. Al] ” 
flesh eating animals are particularly © 
fond of sardines, a product of human — 
manufacture. Raccoons are fond of © 
chocolate candy. I once observed a 7 
tame raccoon fish morsels of such 7 
candy out of a small pool of water 7 
where the spectators had tossed it, 7 
and proceed to eat it with much de- © 
light. Somebody once referred to the 
raccoon as having a sweet tooth. This ~ 
does not mean that only raccoons eat © 
candy. It is well known that skunks 7 
and I believe grey foxes delight in” 
eating honey found in bumble-bee | 
nests. No doubt these animals would 
also eat chocolate candy. 

Skunks are also fond of peanut 
butter. Probably these and _ other 
animals eat many other products of 
human make found around dump- 
ing places, or on the farm. 

It would seem to me that there is 
room for more knowledge on the sub- 7 
ject of what animals will eat; what | 
they will not eat, and why. I would 7 
be pleased to receive reader com- | 
ments on the subject of agreeable 
taste versus repulsive musk, or a 
combination of both. 

The End. 


Three out of four traffic accidents happen 
in clear weather on dry roads. 
. » 
Saturday is the most dangerous day of 
the week in traffic. 
* * 
Excessive speed was the principal cause 
of traffic accidents in 1952. 





